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SUN HEALTH TOURS 


WHAT ARE SUN 
HEALTH TOURS ? 


For those fortunate 
enough to enjoy them, they 
mean a happy transition 
from the chill darkness of 
the Northern Winter to 
the warm radiance of the 
Southern Summer—in other 
words, a voyage from 
Europe to South Africa, 
al specially reduced fares, 
from November, 1932, to 
February, 1933—12,000 
miles of ocean travel at an 
inclusive fare of £30 to 


£90. 


WHAT ARE THE 
MERITS OF SUN 
HEALTH TOURS ? 


Firstly, the restful and 
exhilarating delights of the 
voyage to and from South 
Africa. Secondly, _ the 
recuperative qualities in the 
temperate sunshine of South 
Africa, its sun - ripened 
fruits, its flowers, its clear 
open spaces, its indefinable 
charm and its power to 
provide a completely re- 
juvenaling change. 













































AND THE FINAL 
RECOMMENDA. 
TION OF THESE 
TOURS? 

‘They fulfil the needs of 
to-day—travel, knowledge 
of people and affairs 
abroad, new interests in- 
ducing new healthiness of 
body and, above all, new 
vigour of mind to meet 
the growing spicit of 
recovery. 


WHERE ARE SUN 
HEALTH TOURS 
ARRANGED ? 


At the Offices of all the 
leading ‘Tourist, ‘Travel 
and Shipping Agencies, or 
by personal interview, letter 
or telephone call, through 
the Official source of in- 
formation on South African 
‘Travel ——- The Director, 
South African Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, 73 
Strand, London, W.C. 2 
(phone: Temple Bar 


4488). 


Send for the free pro- 
gramme, “Sun Health 
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A corner of one 
of the Labora- 
tories in the Re- 
search Institute, 


CANCER 


the 
well 
equipped with the most up-to-date 


The Cancer Hospital (Free) is 
applying itself to the methodical and 
scientific investigation of the causes 
of Cancer, and the results of its 
invaluable research work are placed 
at the disposal of the medical 
practitioners of the world. 

Whilst carrying on this work of 
study and research The Cancer 


Please 


contributing — to 
It is 


Hospital is 
alleviation of suffering. 
Poor 


appliances. patients 


cases 
and free from pain. 
Donation 


send a or Subscription 


Cancerporated under Royal Charter) 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Secretary: 
Corts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C, 





admitted free and a certain number 
of beds are provided for advanced 
who are kept comfortable 


to the Seeretary, 


are 





27 Days Tour 


£64 -0-0 


34 Days Tour 


£91-10-0 


ee 


All about 


Egypt and 
the Sudan 


Egypt, the Empire of the 
Pharaohs, calls you to spend a 
holiday amidst the pageantry of 
the past, and bids you welcome 
to a land whose winter days are 
bathed in golden sunshine, and 
whose moonlit nights are ep. 
shrined in mysterious loveliness, 
Its glorious sunshine, and warm, dry, desert 
air possess health-giving properties which alone 


SPECIMEN — suthce to make Egypt—Land of Eternal 
u FW mance — the idea! countr for : os 
INCLUSIVE Holiday, the ideal country for a Winter 

TOURS 


From November to February, when the 
climate is superb, Conrbined Tickets at fully. 
inclusive reduced rates are issued, comprising 
first-class transportation and accommoda. 
tion. . Regular sailings from England and the 
principal Mediterranean Ports to Alexandria 
or Port Said, thence to Cairo, Luxor and 
Assuan, and return. 


(17_ Days in 
EGYPT) 


“Egypt and the Sudan,” the pro- 

~ fusely illustrated annual publication 
of the Tourist Development Associa- 
tion of Egypt (under Royal Patronage), 
is now available, and, together with the 
* Winter in Egypt” pamphlet, which 
gives details of the reduced-rate inclusive 
tours from November to February, will 


(25 Days in 
EGYPT) 


Wide range of 


be sent gratis on application to: 
alternative Tours 


J. Courtnry Bucuanan, C.B.E. 


available at __ Ment : 
selina aati, EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU, 
60 Regent Street, London. 
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TESTING 
TIME 
OF 
QUALITY 


HEN a suit or a coat has 
served fairly—has 
and 


when 


you 
cleaned 
still is 


been repeatedly 
sound — that is 
you most appreciate a 
* COURTINE ” LINING 

woven by COURTAULDS. 
Through sheer quality, — of 
fabric, dye and finish, these 
guaranteed Linings the 
“backbone” of smart, nicely- 
fitting and well-preserved cloth- 
ing. 


form 


Ask your Tailor to use 


99 


(REGISTERED) 


The name 
is on the selvedge, 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
If «ny difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS, 
direct to the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 

16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1. 
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The Life-Boat Service is rich in 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 


62,900 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 

Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 


o /- 


TO-DAY ? 
Lr..Con. C. R, SATYTERINWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


the tradition of splendid 


THe EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 

















Write for our 


Prices to suit be 


BROWNE & LILLY LTD. THAMES SIDE, READING. 





lattes oo 


Have YOUR HOME 







MADE BY EXPERTS 


“ Browne & Lilly built”’ is a guarantee 
of a lifetime’s satisfaction. 


Bungalows £205 (2 neriae e 


from 
delightful, 








AVE you heard 


about these 


cosy 
FREE 36-page country homes at prices ranging from £205 to a 
Catalogue A.8, spacious, two-floored house at £2,000? Then let 
shewing us give you some idea of the Browne & Lilly range. 
Everything in these buildings is of the finest material 

designs and 


—finely constructed. Any of these Bungalows can 


d really sound investment in these 
Catalogue yives full particulars. 


considered a 


all tastes, times. 
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d | Next week in 


| The Spectator 


appears the first of a series 


ert 
ne 
lal 
fer 


of six articles 


by 


F, YEATS-BROWN 


(Author of “BENGAL LANCER” and 
“GOLDEN HORN”) 
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ee 


LORD DAVID CECIL 


On 


Obscenity in Modern 
Literature 


sedate 


alenlentntatnininteietietiti iii titiipitiiiittiirrtittttttttet tL LLL eee LLL CLL LCT a 


Other writers in this issue will be 


JOHN GALSWORTHY ROSE MACAULAY 
EVELYN WAUGH Cc. E. M. JOAD 
LORD BIRKENHEAD BONAMY DOBREE 


Also Wireless Notes by 
C. H. WARREN 


ON SALE NEXT FRIDAY 


Price 6d. 
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tHe NEW 
TECHNIQUE 


IN. WIRELESS 
RECEPTION 







GREATER 
SELECTIVITY 
WITH THIS SUPER-HET 


Broadcasting developments have 
created a need for a new type of 
receiver. Ferranti have responded by 
introducing a sensational 7 Valve 
Super-Heterodyne. Listeners can now 
exploit the full possibilities of modern 
broadcasts. Hear this new set in your 
own home. Note how precisely you 
bring in each station—without a trace 
of overlap. Nothing but the Super- 
Heterodyne principle will answer to-day 
—nothing but the Ferranti Super- 
Heterodyne will give you such complete 
command of modern radio. INSIST 
on the FERRANTI Super-Het—if your 
dealer is out of stock, he can get one. 


22 


GNS 


STANDARD MODEL as illus- 
trated, with wavelength indicator. 
Deferred Payments 42/- DOWN & 
12 MONTHLY Payments of 38/6. 


CLOCK ee Spt incor porati ng fetpoo Electric Clock and 
Station Diai—for time~—ceitrolied uencies only—25 GUINEAS, 
or Deposit 45/- tr ‘12 Monthly Pay ments of 44}- 


STATION DIAL MODEL, 23 GUINEAS, cr Deposit 43/- and 


12 Monthly Payments of 40/4d. 


ERRANTI 


7zvave SUPER-HET 


MOVING COIL SPEAKER: MULTI) MU VALVES “BAND PA95 TUNING 





ALL MAINS 


Suitabie only for 200/250 volts A.C. supplies having frequencies 
between 40 andi00 cycles 


Ask your dealer for illustrated literature or write to: 


FERRANTI LTD., HOLLINWOOD, LANCS., OR BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2, 
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Recommended by 


Sir Arthur Keith, Sir J. A. Thomson, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, Dr. Ernest Barker, J. C. 
Squire, Viscountess Snowden, H. G. Wells, 
Hugh Walpole, Dr. Albert Mansbridge, 
A. G. Gardiner, Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
and many others. 
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A MIRACLE GF CHEAPNESS 


But, if you like, you may have the set NOW 
without outlay, and pay for it over a period 
at a rate equivalent to TWOPENCE A 
DAY—or the mere cost of your news- 
papers! The Coupon will bring you a free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and _ financial 
details. 

















WRITTEN BY SCORES 6 
EXPERTS 


TWELVE VOLUM 


VERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA is 

completely new illustrated alphabetic 
outline of all knowledge. It represents the mog 
thorough effort ever made to place at the service ¢ 
the busy man or woman, conveniently and cheaply 
the grand total of world information. In 30,0a 
authoritative articles, ranging from a few lines to many 


AND WORLD ATLAS | 





pages, in 7,000,000 words and 10,000 pages, its rang 


and comprehensiveness are staggering. Leaders and} 


| FINANnce 


teachers in every department of human activity, of at 


eminence above any thought but public good, delight} 


to testify to its remarkable worth. In your reading 
your listening, your seeing, your speaking, it will no 
fail to answer any question quickly, clearly ané 
readably. It provides a front row stall from whic 
you can watch, informed and understanding, wit 
comfortable pocket, the whole achievement of man: 
kind. “I am genuinely astonished; says Prof 
Ernest Barker,—‘‘ I can hardly understand how th: 
price covers even the cost of production.’’ Add 
the Daily News, “there never was a better smal 
encyclopaedia.”’ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET from the 
PHOENIX Book Company Ltd., 


3 & 4 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Send me, please, your Illustrated Prospectus of “Everyman’s Encyclopaedia, 
| Force 


and also details of how I may possess it at once, paying as suits me best. 
NAME AND ADDRESS : 


POST IN UNSEALED ENVELOPE (1/2d.) OR SEND A POSTCARD. 
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News of the Week 


HE League of Nations Assembly opens on Monday 
under sombre skies. There is the disarmament 
crisis overshadowing it—for there will be no disposition 
at Geneva to take Germany’s challenge on. equality 
lightly—there is the Far Eastern situation, destined 
inevitably to reach a climax when the Lytton Report 
comes to be considered, and there is the League’s own 
jinancial situation, which, with economy pressure on the 
ene hand and the prospect of an increase in the number of 








| impecunious defaulters on the other, will need skilful 


dia, 
be 


and tolerant handling. Even the admission of Iraq to 
the League may not go through quite as smoothly a 

seemed likely, for the question of whether the Royal Air 
Force squadrons which are to remain in Iraq are to be 
used for frontier defence only, or to assist the Baghdad 
government in maintaining internal order also, will no 
doubt be pressed, as it should be, till a satisfactory 
assurance is forthcoming. Bombing Kurdish villages for 
the benefit of Baghdad is no work for the R.A.F. The 
Assembly provides an invaluable meeting-place for 
Statesmen of different countries, and their personal 


collaboration was never more needed than to-day. But 
the meetings themselves promise to be less important 
than usual, since disarmament is out of the Assembly's 
hands, and the Manchurian question will not be formally 
in them till the Lytton Report, whose publication is 
expected next week, has been digested. That will no 
doubt provide work for a special Assembly in November. 
* * * * 

Manchukuo and the Open Door 

Much the most serious development in the Manchurian 
situation in the past week is the statement made by Mr. 
Ohashi, the Japanese official in charge of the Foreign 
Affairs in the new province of Manchukuo, to a New 
York Times correspondent, to the effect that the open door 
in Manchukuo will be open only to nationals of countries 
which have given diplomatic recognition to Manchukuo. 
This is an adroit move. Adroit at any rate superficially, 
though it is so gross a breach of the Nine Power Treaty 
that it cannot be supposed that the other signatories of 
the Treaty (to whom China has now addressed a formal 
protest) will quietly acquiesce in it. The argument is 
becoming involved. Both the League of Nations and 
the United States have announced formally that they will 
recognize no situation created in breach of treaties. 
That means that they cannot recognize Manchukuo, in 
view of the opinions they are known to hold on the 
means by which Manchukuo was brought into being. 
The Japanese, who p'cdged themselves to observe the 
open door in Manchuria when it was part of China, secure 
the severance of Manchuria from China and declare 
the door open only to countries who recognize the severed 
province’s independence. That is the situation with which 
the League Council will in the next week or two have to 
deal. France, significantly, is veering against Japan. 

* * * * 

The Methodist Church 

The just appreciation by the whole of the daily Press 
of this country of the intrinsic importance of the Methodist 
Union celebrations reveals an encouraging (and to the 
pessimistic perhaps an unexpected) sense of values. The 
event is, in fact, of profound importance. It is the climax 


of a convergent movement by which the divergences of 


past centuries have gradually been obliterated, and it 
marks the final success of the efforts of patient and far- 
sighted men who preferred to persuade those who differed 
from them rather than attempt to coerce them. By 
those methods opposition has been gradually worn down 
in the last dozen years till the final decisions were taken 
with as near an approach to unanimity as can ever be 
expected in such cases. The disappearance of the name 
of Wesleyan, commemorating as it does the great singer 
no less than the great preacher of Methodism, must cause 
some passing regret, but there is greatness in the name of 
Methodism itself, so far as it denotes the ordering of life 
by rules deriving from a higher than human authority, 
and holding in subjection the unruly wills and affections 


of sinful men. Dr. Scott Lidgett, as first President of 
the Methodist Church, is invested with the highest 


honour his fellow-Mcthodists could confer, and no living 
Methodist deserves it more. 
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Cotton Negotiations 

While it is all to the good that the Lancashire textile 
employers and operatives are still conferring about their 
disputes, there is no sign of any return of the weavers 
to their work and the spinners’ notices will expire in 
mid-October. The weavers’ unions have repudiated the 
claim of a committee of extremists to represent the 
Burnley strikers, whose intervention would in any 
case not have eased the situation. The weaving 
trade conference, with a Government official in the chair, 
has made some progress with its main task, which is to 
restore the collective bargaining that the employers most 
unwisely terminated in the early summer. But -the 
thorny question of a wage reduction, necessitated, 
the employers’ view, by the depressed state of the 
industry, and the still thornier question of the reinstate- 
ment of strikers have yet to be faced. If employers 
and employed in the spinning section of the trade would 
agree upon a wage reduction without stopping the 
spindles, the moral effect on their colleagues in the 
weaving section would no doubt be considerable. But, 
like many previous controversies in Lancashire, this 
dispute threatens unhappily to be long drawn out. 

* * * * 


The Fast at Yeravda Gaol 

Mr. Gandhi began his fast on Tuesday in accordance 
with his declared intention, and though there is nothing 
to be said for his decision so far as it was designed as an 
instrument of pressure on the British Government, there 
does seem to be some prospect that the anxieties it has 
aroused among his own countrymen may result, after 
the eleventh hour has struck, in an understanding between 
Hindus and Depressed Classes. There is, unfortunately, 
the usual difficulty of rival leaders in both camps. It is 
next to impossible, for example, to decide what are the 
respective degrees of influence exercised by Dr. Ambedkar 
and Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah as representatives of the 
untouchables, and to what extent their views differ, but 
it is already clear that Dr. Ambedkar will only accept 
the joint-electorate-with-reserved-seats plan, attributed 
to the Hindu Liberals, if the allowance of seats is 
abnormally generous. The British Government has, of 
course, from the first declared its readiness to withdraw its 
communal award in favour of any agreed scheme the 
Indian parties might adopt. The trouble is that no 
scheme has any chance of winning the unanimous accept- 
ance of either of the two parties concerned, and the 
Government might in the end be involved in the difficult 
task of deciding whether the dissidents were numerous 
enough to make the revision of the award in favour of 
some plan adopted by precarious majorities dangerous. 

* * * %# 
The Milk Strike Danger 

The milk dispute is looking undeniably serious, and the 
possibility of a cessation of supplies at the end of next 
week is a disturbing prospect. As in all such cases, there is 
much to be said on both sides. Milk production in the 
main has been a paying proposition in recent years, 
with the usual result that supply has been increased till 
it outran demand. As a consequence prices tended to 
fall and the farmers are being offered a figure which they 
declare will not pay their costs. Unfortunately, this 
country has never been taught to demand good milk 
or to drink enough milk, and it is no doubt true that any 
increase of retail price tends to reduce consumption, to 
the detriment first of the distributor and ultimately, 
of course, of the farmer himself. Perhaps for that reason 
the distributors have made little concession in the present 
dispute, their offer of 13s. 9d. for twelve gallons for the 
year representing only an increase of 4d., or one-third of 


a penny a gallon, on existing prices. Milk is far to, 
important a commodity to be left at the complete mae 
of producer and distributor. Some Government interyey. 
tion is necessary and the Milk Reorganization Committe 
is trying to determine how much. But with the mij 
trade an inch of intervention will almost. iney itably 
become an ell. As far as the present dispute goes the 
distributors who are organized as the farmers are yo 
must win in the end if it comes to a conflict. 

* * * * 
The Stresa Agreements 

The Stresa Conference has ended inconclusively wit) 

a series of recommendations admirable on paper, invaly. 
able if they are carried out and worth nothing if they ar 
not. The one practical proposal for combined action was 
the plan for securing import quotas from consuming 
countries for the surplus grain of the agrarian countries, 
Something can be achieved in that direction through 
bilateral agreements and these will no doubt be stimulated 
by the Stresa discussions, but whether the projected 
central fund for the assistance of the farmers of Central 
and South-East Europe will ever materialize is still 
doubtful. M. Bonnet, French delegate and President of 
the Conference, committed his Government to it, but the 
delegates of Great Britain, Germany, Italy and other 
countries all made reservations. The Stresa Conference 
has certainly not been useless. It has given an impetus to 
whatever movement there may be in the direction of the 
destruction of tariff and other barriers; it has cleared a 
good deal of ground for the coming Economic Conference; 
and it has evolved a financial plan which, even if it does 
not secure acceptance at once, has quite definite merits, 

* a * * 
London’s Omnibus Service 

A friendly talk between Lord Ashfield and Mr. Bevin 

last week enabled the Transport Workers’ Union executive 
on Monday to decide against a *bus strike in London, 
but the rank-and-file were not satisfied, and a ballot, 
whose result may be close, is to be taken. The company 
has withdrawn its very modest proposals for wage 
reductions to meet a heavy fall in traffic receipts and 
will content itself with a faster service which is expected 
to reduce working costs. There is need for a little 
reassurance about the faster service that is contemplated. 
The omnibus drivers are highly skilled and considerate, 
and the new type of omnibus is undoubtedly much mor 
powerful and easier to drive than the older type. Yet we 
must confess to doubting whether these great vehicles can 
be driven with safety in crowded London and suburban 
streets at a much higher speed than is now common, 
The strain on the drivers will be increased, 
their working hours will be slightly contracted, and the 
pedestrian will have to be more alert than ever. 

* * * * 


Canada and the Soviets 


It is instructive to note that the Aluminium Company f 


of Canada has contracted to supply the Russian Gover: 
ment with its products in return for Russian oil to the 
value of £200,000 a year. There is no sound reason 
why it should not do so, even if Trinidad, which has 
hitherto supplied the oil, 
custom. But we find it hard to reconcile this transaction 
with Canada’s impassioned demand, at the _ recent 
Ottawa Conference, that England should cease to buy 
Russia’s ‘dumped ’—or, in other words, 
exports of timber and wheat. 


for us to buy Russian timber which our merchants 
have known for generations. If trade within the Empueé 
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is aggrieved at the loss off 


cheap—f 
If it is right for Canadaf 
to make a profitable deal in oil with Russia, when shep 
might buy the oil from a British colony, it must be right} 
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js really to be guided by Imperial sentiment and 
nothing else, Canada and every other party to the 
Ottawa agreements will have to repress the desire to 
buy in the cheapest market, whether the British flag 
waves over it or not. Mr. Bennett’s defence of 
the Canadian Aluminium Company’s bargain should be 


interesting. 
* * * * 


French Debt Conversion 

Mr. Chamberlain’s successful conversion of 5 per cent. 
War Loan to the amount of £1,885,000,000 undoubtedly 
stimulated and helped the French Finance Minister to 
obtain legislative assent last Saturday for the conversion 
of 80 milliards of rentes bearing interest at from 5 to 
7 per cent. The operation, though involving barely 
athird of the amount of our War Loan, was more delicate 
in a political sense. Every thrifty Frenchman is a 
yentier, and the nominal value of his bonds has been 
reduced by four-fifths owing to the compulsory devalua- 
tion of the frane. For this reason the Government 
dare not propose less than 4} per cent. as the new rate 
of interest—1 per cent. higher than on our converted 
War Loan—and it had to make special arrangements 
for the poor holders whose fittle all was invested in 
rentes and who might be left with an income too small 
to live upon. The Chamber’s decisive majority of 540 
to 48 for the scheme shows that the compromise between 
financial and political needs is generally acceptable. 
French industry should benefit by the general reduction 
in interest rates which this conversion scheme will 
bring about, and the French Government should be helped 
in meeting what is believed to be an immense deficit in 
the coming Budget, without having to increase taxes 
that are, like ours, desperately burdensome. 

* * * * 


The Prince at Copenhagen 

The Anglo-Danish Exhibition, which opens on Saturday 
at Copenhagen, well deserves the patronage of the Prince 
of Wales, who is to open the exhibition in person. It is 
unique in that it represents a considered and elaborate 
effort by the traders of Denmark to promote closer and 
more extensive commercial relations with Great Britain. 
If the exhibition had been mainly of British inspiration it 
would have been of considerable importance. The fact 
that it is Danish pure and simple adds vastly to its signifi- 
cance, for its immediate purpose is rather to promote the 
sale of British manufactures in Denmark than the sale of 
Danish products in this country, though the one no doubt 
largely involves the other. Denmark will inevitably suffer 
in our markets as the result of the Ottawa agreements, and 
the exhibition comes at a moment when such a gesture 
may be particularly appreciated. 

* ** * * 


Shorter Hours and Unemployment 

The support given to the 40-hour week proposal laid 
by the Italian Government before the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization at Geneva is 
striking, the Government delegates of France, Germany, 
Canada and Czechoslovakia all declaring themselves 
favourable, while the employers’ group as a whole reserved 
its decision till a study of the question already initiated 
by the Governing Body should be completed. The object 
of the proposal, of course, is to reduce unemployment by 
spreading employment, and the American Federation of 
Labour is standing for a much shorter week still. The 
difficulty is that to add to the wage-total means adding 
further to the costs of production, while if the wage-total 
is not inereased no increase in purchasing-power results 


from the change. But the unemployed would no doubt 
benefit, at the expense of the employed, and there is a 
little (though not much in the case of fairly low-paid 
manual workers) in the argument that since the demand 
for bare necessities is always relatively steady, while the 
demand for any kind of luxury fluctuates, a spread of the 
purchasing-power of individuals at a lower level tends 
to make for stability. 

* * * * 
By-Election Inferences 

There is not very much comfort to be got by anyone 

out of the Twickenham election result. The Conservative 
‘andidate fought largely on Ottawa (though the essential 
facts about the Ottawa agreements are still undisclosed) 
and his party’s majority fell from 25,000 to under 5,000. 
But the total poll dropped by 14,000, little over half the 
electorate voting, and it has to be remembered that at 
recent elections the Conservative majority has been less 
than it is now. That the impetus that carried the National 
Government to triumph last autumn has slowed down is 
obvious enough. Ifthe Liberal Ministers leave the Cabinet, 
as is probable, and Liberal candidates intervene in most 
constituencies the Government will no doubt lose a few 
by-elections. But there is no sign of any marked 
political change yet. 

# a * * 
Sir Ronald Ross 

No one man by his own efforts has saved more lives 

and prevented more sickness than did Sir Ronald Ross, 
whose death the civilized world is lamenting. The 
skill and patience with which as a hard-worked member 
of the Indian Medical Service Ross, between 1881 and 
1899, traced the spread of malaria to the Anopheles 
mosquito were not more remarkable than the persistence 
and the practical ability with which he compelled the 
attention of Governments to his discovery, and devised 
measures for applying it in West Africa and elsewhere. 
Everyone should know that Ross’s work made the 
tropics safe for the first time for Europeans, so that 
West Africa is no longer the “ White Man’s Grave ”’ 
and the fever-ridden Panama zone is relatively a health 
resort. The good that he did is immeasurable, whether 
in his own conquest of malaria or in the impetus that he 
gave to the study of tropical medicine, which he taught 
for many years at Liverpool. Ross, in addition, was 
an accomplished prose writer and his poetry had dis- 
tinction. It is a grave reproach to us as a nation that 
a man to whom humanity owes so infinitely much should 
reach old age so impoverished that he had to sell his 
scientific papers and depend for support upon a relief 
fund collectsd by friends. 

* %* * * 


Next Week’s “‘ Spectator ”’ 

The first of a series of six articles by Major Francis 
Yeats-Brown, whose Golden Horn has been one of the 
outstanding successes of this year’s publishing season, 
will appear in next week’s Spectator. Major Yeats-Brown 
has recently returned from a journey in Russia under- 
taken on the Spectator’s behalf, and the articles he has 
written form a striking picture of the Soviet Union as 
he saw it. His conclusions, like his impressions, are, 
of course, his own. There will also appear next week 
an article by the Earl of Birkenhead, initiating a dis- 
cussion on “ Modern Youth,” in which John Buchan, 
M.P., H. W. Nevinson and the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton 
will take part. In the same issue Lord David Cecil will 
write on ‘Obscenity in Literature,’ and other con- 
tributors will include John Galsworthy, Rose Macaulay 
and Evelyn Waugh, 
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Sophistry and Statesmanship 


T is impossible to imagine what purpose Sir John 
Simon thought the Foreign Office statement of 
last Monday on disarmament could serve. In many 
ways it is the most unfortunate document that has issued 
from the Foreign Office in the last four years. To begin 
with it should never have been issued at all. It is not 
an answer to any question. It is not addressed to any 
Government. It is merely a proclamation of the British 
Government’s views on communications that have 
passed between France and Germany. Under certain 
conditions such a statement would have been abundantly 
justified. It was urged in these columns a week ago 
that this country should live up to its responsibilities 
as a great nation and intervene with some positive 
proposal on disarmament, giving proof of .our own 
readiness to carry the reduction of armaments to such 
a point that Germany’s demand for equality of status 
would be in large measure met. Such action would be 
assured of a wholehearted welcome in the United States, 
in Italy, of course in Germany, throughout the smaller 
States of Europe, and, on the whole, hailed with relief 
by that majority of the electorate of France which put 
M. Herriot in office last May. But the condition of the 
issue of a British statement is that the British Govern- 
ment should have something to say. Sir John Simon 
has nothing to say—except a good deal that was bettcr 
left unsaid. The statement mingles the moralism of 
the pulpit with the legalism of the Court of Chancery. And 
at the same time, the legal side of Germany’s claim being 
irrelevant because her moral case is unassailable, it fastens 
on the former and comprehensively ignores the latter. 
Consider the Note for a moment against the background 
of facts. Its first paragraph is a platitude about the 
British Government’s desire for peace. Its second 
reproaches Germany for raising the equality of status 
issue at this moment. Germany first raised that issue 
at Versailles in 1919. She has raised it yearly, almost 
monthly, since. It was raised repeatedly by Dr. 
Stresemann at Geneva. It was raised by Count Bernstorff 
throughout the sittings of the Preparatory Commission. 
It was raised by Dr. Curtius at the League Assembly 
a year ago. It was raised by Dr. Briining at the opening 
of the Disarmament Conference last February. It 
was raised repeatedly by the German delegate Herr 
Nadolny during the later phases of the Conference. 
And it is now, after Sir John Simon has laid before 
the Disarmament Conference (as he did in July) pro- 
posals completely incompatible with the equality of 
status claim, that he tells Germany it is highly inop- 
portune to be raising the issue still. The third paragraph 
consists of a demonstration that Germany has no legal 
claim to cquality, followed by recognition of the fact 
that Germany never said she had, and completed by 
an admission that the clear intention of the Allies was 
to establish equality, though they never committed 
themselves to it juridically. The fifth paragraph contains 
the one positive contribution to the international dis- 
cussion now in progress. The idea of the Foreign Office 
(as of most people) is that the ultimate Disarmament 
Convention shall consist of voluntary fimitation, both 
qualitative and quantitative, accepted by each of the 
signatories of the convention. So far so good. But 
“‘jimitations which have already been prescribed by 
existing treaties—such as the various Peace Treaties 
or the Naval Treaties of Washington and London— 
will, save so far as they are modified by mutual consent, 
reappear in the voluntary and comprehensive compact 
about to be negotiated at Geneva.” It is vital to know 


what this passage means, but there is no means of dis 
covering what it does mean. To put on the same footing 
the Peace Treaties, in which disarmament was impose 
on certain conquered nations under duress, and th 
Washington and London Treaties, in which the eo. 
tracting Powers freely and voluntarily entered int 
certain obligations, is disingenuous in the last degree. 
but let that pass. Is it assumed that Germany vil 
consent to her existing Treaty of Versailles restrictions 
being perpetuated as Treaty of Geneva restrictions? 
Or that the restrictions are to be relaxed in favow 
of a measure of German re-armament ? Or what? 
On the one single point on which a British declaration 
of policy is vital the Foreign Secretary contents himsel{ 
with cireumlocution and evasion. 

This is sophistry, not statesmanship. It is the applica. 
tion of the methods of the schoolmen to the most urgent 
and realistic problem of the day. Whether it represents 
the mind of the Cabinet there is no means of knowing. 


It was issued on September 19th, and there has been no § 


Cabinct meeting since August 29th. That it does not 
represent the mind of the people of this country we are 
convinced. On the details of any coming disarmament 
agreement there may reasonably be the widest divergence 
of view. But on one fundamental principle the mind of 
the vast majority of the British people is made up, 
Germany cannot be held down by force ; she cannot be 
treated thirteen years after the War as a conquered 
nation ; she cannot be tied hand and foot in the matter 
of armaments while other countries are left free. On that 
point Conservative papers like The Times, the Observer 
and the Daily Telegraph are as clear and decisive as 
Liberal papers like the News-Chroniele or the Manchester 
Guardian, or a Labour paper like the Daily Herald. Sir 
John Simon could have said in three sentences what the 
country, if it had been consulted, would have required hin 
to say—that Great Britain admits in principle, without 
savil or reserve, the justice of the German claim to equality 
status; that equality must be achieved not by the 
re-armament of Germany, but by the reduction of the 
armaments of other countries; that to demand actual 
equality at a single stroke would be unreasonable, but 
that as earnest of this country’s intentions we would 
accept the Hoover plan substantially as 16 stands and 
withdraw any British counter-propositions inconsistent 
with it. Nowhere does the Foreign Office statement 
admit the justice of Germany’s claim, except possibly by 
some oblique implication from its tortuous phrases. It 
prefers to rebuke Germany for pressing the claim for 
equality in the middle of a conference which, so far as it 
has gone, has made the realization of equality more remote 
than it was when the Conference assembled. 

It is conceivable, no doubt, that Sir John Simon has 
gone to Geneva with proposals in his pocket designed 
to restore to this country some sort of initiative in the 
Disarmament Conference discussions. But of that. there 
is no sign so far, and there could be no more unfortunate 
prelude to such a move than Monday’s statement. 
A profoundly critical situation is developing. That 
xermany will rearm if the rest of the world is_ not 
prepared to meet her half way by disarming itself no 
one doubts. Signor Mussolini has made it clear that 
he will support her if she does. France and her associates, 
of course, would resist such a step by every means in 
their power. What those means are or may be has 
probably not been clearly thought out yet. But the 
results for Europe would manifestly be of the gravest. 
Fortunately the other alternative is still open. Acknow: 
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Jedgment of Germany’s moral right to equality ; recog- 
nition of the recent assurances of her spokesmen that 
she will abandon any weapon which other countries are 
ready to abolish and submit to any restrictions that are 
of general application; formulation of disarmament 
roposals which, while not creating at this stage a 
quantitative equality for which Germany has not pressed, 
would reduce the flagrant inequalities of to-day to 
dimensions the German Government could accept—in 
that programme lies the basis for an aceord from which 
the world might derive the triple blessings of disarmament, 
economy and settled peace. But that alternative will 
not be open for ever. The German Government of 
to-day is a very different negotiator from its predecessor. 


Economy and 


UST prominence was given in the course of last week 
J to a letter over the name of the Archbishop of 
York and other distinguished signatories, urging that 
wherever the axe of economy might fall again it should 
not fall in the field of education, and voicing, inter alia, 
the warning that if economy “ takes the form of raising 
fees in secondary schocls and diminishing the number 
of free places, it will diminish the supply of trained ability 
available for leadership.” On Saturday there was pub- 
lished a Board of Education Circular calling on local 
education authorities to reconsider the whole scale 
of fees in secondary schools under their control, abolishing 
completely free secondary education altogether except 
for children the circumstances of whose parents are 
such as to justify a complete remission of fees. That is 
the broad issue the new circular raises—whether free 
secondary education, regardless of the means of the 
parents, is to continue or not. The question of what fees 
should be charged, if charged at all, and how they might 
be graduated, is of less importance. If Lord Irwin’s new 
proposals are to be fairly judged it must be remembered 
that their origin is pretty certainly to be ascribed not to 
the Board of Education but to the Treasury. Economy. is 
the order of the day, not merely because the Treasury 
likes economizing (or making other Departments econo- 
mize) but because the taxpayer dislikes high taxation. 
The Board of Education has no doubt been called on to 
make new savings somewhere and it has to decide where 
to make them. On children’s minds or on their bodies ? 


On the health services or the teaching services? Must 
the provision of new buildings be discouraged ? Must 


the number of teachers be reduced, with more unemploy- 
ment in the teaching profession, and larger and unmanage- 
able classes in the schools, as result ? Or can the requisite 
saving be effected by a readjustment of fees in secondary 
schools assisted from public funds ? 

If those were the questions Lord Irwin had to put 
himself it is hard to blame him for the answer he gave. 
Elementary and secondary education cannot be put on 
the same footing as regards fees, if only because the 
former is compulsory and must therefore almost of neces- 
sity be free. The principle now accepted beyond cavil, 
and abundantly justified in practice, as regards secondary 
education is that it shall be available to every child from 
un elementary school who shows himself (or, of course, 
herself) capable of profiting by it. But hitherto such 
secondary education has been free—free, that is, for the 
children coming up from the elementary school, though not 
Iree usually for other children obtaining the same educa- 
tion in the same school. In future the parents of 
children who qualify for it will pay up to the limit of 


their means, Against that ruling various criticisms may 


Small credit is given to this country for the reductions 
it has already effected. General von Schleicher’s trucu- 
lent speeches have made a difficult situation more 
difficult still, and it is one of the misfortune; attending 
the issue of the Foreign Office statement that it has at 
once inflamed the nationalist element in Germany and 
encouraged the nationalist element in France. Mr. 
Henderson has forcibly reminded the world that while 
it is unjust to brand the Disarmament Conference as a 
failure to-day, it cannot escape that condemnation 
unless resolute and rapid progress is achieved now. 
The first step is for the British Government to recognize 
the justice of Germany’s claim frankly, as the British 
people has recognized it long since. 


Education 


be brought—that it will mean that parents who are 
required to pay for their children’s secondary education 
will not send their children to secondary schools at all ; 
that some parents who do send them may be made to 
pay more than they can rightly afford; and that in any 
case an inquisitorial and undesirable means test is in- 
volved. In the first objection there may be some sub- 
stance, though the Board of Education makes it clear 
that fees are still to be remitted altogether where the 
circumstances of the parents justify it. As regards the 
second, that depends on the discretion and breadth of 
mind with which the local authorities and their officials 
carry out a new and invidious task. As regards the third, 
it is to be observed that the obligation to pay fees is to 
fall wholly or almost wholly on persons who are above 
the income-tax exemption limit. If therefore there is a 
question of establishing the family’s means all that will 
be necessary in most cases is for the parent to produce 
confidentially to one official a return he has already made 
confidentially to another official. As for the means test 
itself, it is already perfectly familiar in a slightly different 
form at Oxford and Cambridge and in the public schools 
from Eton downwards. Its introduction in connexion 
with rate-aided secondary schools cannot be condemned 
as unreasonable. Most economies are unwelcome. Some 
may involve some real hardship. This particular economy 
may result in the loss of a secondary education to some 
children whose parents could pay for it, but prefer not to 
pay. But if economies must be, and if the Board of 
Education has to bear its share, it has probably chosen the 
least undesirable of the various undesirable expedients 
available. 
But if that is the situation so far as the Board is 
concerned, it none the less remains true that the local 
education authorities are having a new and heavy 
responsibility laid on them. The Board does not 
intend that there shall be fewer children passing up from 
the primary to the secondary school in the future. But 
it does intend that there shall be fewer passing up at 
no cost at all to their parents. There will be fewer free 
places, but as many “ special places,” as they are now 
to be called. The task. for the local authorities will be so 
to administer the new regulations as to ensure that no 
elementary school child deserving higher education shall 
miss it. That will not be easy. The Board suggests £9 
a year as the minimum fee at a normal secondary school. 
That is roughly 3s. 6d. a week. Many parents will decline 
to pay it and the authorities have no power to compel 
them. It is on that point that the working of the regula- 
tions creates anxiety. The principle in present circum- 
stances must be accepted, but the exemption-limit might 
be fixed at, say, £5 a week instead of the £3 to £4 suggested, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 
AM inclined to think a rather extensive Cabinet it actuarially watertight. All needy unemployed will jy 


reconstruction is a good deal nearer than most 
people imagine. Everything hangs, of course, on the 
intentions of the Liberal Ministers. As to that the 
predictions of the newspapers seem to be governed com- 
pletely by their desires. Read the Conservative Press 
and you will conclude that, of course, there will be no 
resignations. Read the Liberal and you will learn 
that the exit of the Liberals is as good as settled. For 
my part I believe the thing is not merely as good as 
settled, but settled. It may, of course, get unsettled 
again before next week’s Cabinet. No doubt the Prime 
Minister will make every kind of effort to keep his 
Government together. But fate is against him. By his 
statement of Monday (it is a strange world when you 
hear die-hard Liberals praying for Sir Austen back 
again) Sir John Simon has not merely made it easier for 
the Liberals to come out if they want to, but a good 
deal harder for them to stay in in any case. For if 
Liberals care about anything just now it is disarmament. 
I shall be surprised if the resignations (Sir Herbert 
Samucl, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Lord Lothian, Mr. Foot, 
Mr. Graham White, Sir Robert Hamilton and half a 
dozen others, together with Lord Snowden) are not 
announced after Wednesday's Cabinet—with Ottawa not 
the only raison Wétre. If that happens the question 
obviously arises whether Mr. MacDonald will feel he can 
varry on. All the odds are that he will. Sir John 
Simon and Mr. Runciman, Mr. Thomas and Lord Sankey 
would still be left to give a Conservative Cabinet a 
National colour. And the retiring Liberals would only 
go into friendly, not antagonistic, opposition. 

* * ** * 

As for Ottawa, we shall still have to wait some weeks 
before we know the other side of the bargain Mr. Baldwin 
and his colleagues struck. The undisclosed concessions 
by Canada and Australia, Iam told, are substantial enough 
to make it possible to claim that in the aggregate the 
Ottawa agreements have resulted on balance in a decrease, 
not an increase, of Imperial tariffs. That may be well 
enough as regards tariffs within the Commonwealth, 
but the Dominion duties are lowered only in relation to 
one country (or in some cases two or three) and stand 
against the rest of the world, whereas the new British 
tariffs operate against all the world except three or 
four Dominions. That gives a very different aggregate 
and a very different balance. I hear, by the way, that 
President Hoover is greatly impressed by one Ottawa 
achievement, the provision giving British exporters 
the right to be heard before a Canadian or Australian 
Tariff Board. That procedure, Mr. Hoover thinks, might 
be widely copied. But the procedure is no good without 
a principle to guide the Board. The principle accepted 
at Ottawa (with provisos that largely stultify it) was 
that Do ninion tariffs should be kept down to a point that 
would give British exporters “full opportunities of 
reasonable competition.” Will Mr. Hoover’s Government 
accept that? And if so, when? 

* * * * 

I gather the Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
about through with its work. As in the case of the interim 
recommendations there will be two reports, the vigorous 
Mrs. Rackham and the less vigorous Mr. Astbury making 
up the minority. Judge Holman Gregory and his remain- 
ing four colleagues want a big relief scheme, complete 
with means test, as foundation of everything. On that 
they build a contributory insurance scheme giving 
kenefits as at present, but with new safeguards to make 





picked up by the relief scheme in so far as they have 
exhausted their legal rights to benefit or have been jg 
uninsured employment (e.g., agriculture, for apparently 
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the Commission is not enthusiastic about insuring the peat 
agricultural labourer). This, of course, will not satisfy litter 
the minority, who stand for a kind of debased insurane oil 
scheme, giving benefits as a right for ever—which js Germal 
neither practicable in this imperfect world nor good for it, I cat 
e i . i would | 
The supposed abduction of Raymond Robins is in one & ible to 
respect almost without parallel. Three weeks ag § Reichs 
Colonel Robins, in the course of a journey from Maine to BB masses 
Washington, where he was to lunch with President B of cont 
Hoover, stops a night at the City Club in New York The 
(many readers of this column must have enjoyed its not for 
hospitality), and after leaving the club is never heard of extrem 
again. Yet the papers, after headlining the affair for a cea 
day or two, relapse into complete silence. But Col, there 
Robins is still missing. His sister, Miss Elizabeth Nazis. 
Robins, most famous of Ibsen actresses, whose triumphs of Ger 
on the London stage have been recalled by the volume of not sh 
Henry James’s letters she has just edited, is waiting in her B yound 
Kensington flat without a word of news. There is, as gneers 
she points out, not even any actual evidence that her Nazi | 
brother has been kidnapped at all, though in view of the F oficial 
enemies his almost passionate social crusading, particularly F jooks) 
in the interests of Prohibition, has made him, and the street 
sheaves of threatening letters he is known to have received, ya a 
no other explanation seems worth considering. As for ing ev 
Robins himself, whom I have known ever since his retum Fy ith 4 
from Russia twelve years ago (a visit to Russia was an B of wa 
adventure in those days), while under perpetual threats F jaye 
from the gangsters of Florida he has been writing to his § dep 
friends letters marked by a complete and serene indiffers Fhe 
ence to all menace. and s 
° . ° their 
The state of feeling on the continent may be gauged by F arms 
three reports that have reached me from different quarters best» 
within twenty-four hours. A distinguished American — that | 
speaks with alarm of the military preparations he has The 
seen on both sides of the Franco-Italian frontier. An for th 
English author back from a continental journey talks in event 
all seriousness of the danger of a German attack on Comr 
Poland. And a British journalist of long experience and policy 
long residence in France writes that responsible French- much 
men genuinely believe Germany is preparing for another Ge 
war. I merely record these views as they have reached F jist, 
me. At any rate, they serve to show the madness of any nanet 
move towards rearmament anywhere. Disarmament is large 
the condition of peace. enou 
™ wi ° & the « 
If Mr. de Valera likes limelight, the cards have fallen § selve 
fortunately for him at Geneva. He is presiding over the F said 
League Council, because it happens to be Ireland’s turn J smell 
alphabetically, and if precedent is followed he will § vatic 
remain president of it till the Italian delegate succeeds § the 1 
him at the January meeting. Meanwhile, it will fall to B you: 
him to open the Assembly next Monday, and carry through F obse! 
the election of its own president, to preside at any special B band 
Council meeting summoned between now and January, B S¢¢ ¢ 






and to deal with any emergency issue that may need 
sudden action. One certain item on the Council’s agenda 
is the report of the Lytton Commission, raising issues as 
important as any the League has ever had to face. The 
Irish delegate will go back to his country a more experi- 
enced, and quite possibly a wiser, man, 
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Berlin | 


By F. Yeats-Brown. 


S Berlin a fair sample of modern Germany ? In India 
and the U.S.S.R. I do not believe that the great 
cities reflect the mind of the people, but in the West they 
do: the little things I have seen and sensed between the 
glitter of the Kurfiirstendamm and_ the squalor of 
Koeslinerstrasse are, at any rate, symptomatic of what 
Germany is doing and thinking. 

Ican only write of the little things : anything political 
would be out of date by the time it is printed : it is impos- 
sible to predict the moves of Storm Troops, Steel Helmets, 
Reichswehr, Red Fronts, but the day-to-day life of the 
masses follows a more equable course than the manoeuvres 
of contending parties. 

The masses are tired of politics, I fancy, and if it were 
not for the dire compulsion of want they would not be 
extremists. That there are 13,000,000 Nazis and 6,000,000 
Communists is due chiefly to hunger, although, of course, 
there are idealists in both parties, particularly among the 
Nazis, who number in their ranks some of the best brains 
of Germany. That is an objective fact which we should 
not shirk in England. A philosophy is being built up 
round National Socialism which will not be shaken by the 
sneers of intellectuals : to me, spending an hour at the 
Nazi headquarters in Hedemannstrasse, not interviewing 
oflicials, but loitering about, watching the buyers in the 
bookshop, officials passing in and out, the children in the 
street saluting their heroes, it seemed obvious that here 
was a movement based on something more than “ promis- 
ing everybody everything.” It is a movement in tune 
with the popular will. To shut our eyes to the threat 
of war it involves is very foolish. Germany intends to 
have Dantzig and the Corridor: I have no brief for her. 
I deplore the fact that several million Germans would 
shed their blood for this cause, but since it is a fact, 
and since the Poles certainly cannot be talked out of 
their territory, how will the matter be settled except by 
arms? I believe there must be a war in Europe: the 
best we can hope for is that it will soon be over, and 
that it will not spread. 


The German people have been living on the brink of ruin 
for the last fifteen years. Hitler promises them a way out : 
eventually they will go his way rather than towards 
Communism, provided he adopts a more moderate 
policy towards the Jews, to whom the country owes 
much prosperity. 

German Communists are at present receiving very 
little support from Moscow, because the Soviet Govern- 
ment relics on the capitalist system to supply it with a 
large part of its technical services and equipment : time 
enough to proceed with “ the ruthless extermination of 
the exploiting classes” when those classes have them- 
selves forged the weapons for their ruin. | Someone has 
said “ You can smell the steppes in Berlin as you can 
smell the sea in London.” That is truc, but it is the obser- 
vation of a poet rather than a politician. The Slav against 
the Teuton sets up a good tension in the German soul. If 
you stroll in the Tiergarten on a fine Sunday afternoon and 
observe the people drinking their beer and listening to the 
band, or if you take the motor speedway to Wannsee and 
see a hundred thousand Berliners there in bathing suits, 
you will have a measure of the integrating forces in 
Germany. Nothing that I have seen recently in Berlin, 
neither the ostentation in the West End nor the squalor in 
the North, has shaken my impression of a sane, strong, 
thythm-loving, disciplined people. 

But I must admit that Berlin North made my blood 


run cold. Drinking my Pilsener and looking at a horse- 
meat sausage in a certain red-lighted tavern, I noticed 
that only at our table was anything being served. Round 
us sat comely young people, some with the angelic mien 
of the Goth, others dark-haired, eager-eyed. I was told 
that everyone present was there to sell his or her body. 
We may wince at words, but what of the straits to 
which these children are driven by hunger? I do not 
know how many drug-sellers and inverts there may be 
in Berlin to-day, but the general opinion is that there 
are more there than have ever before assembled in any 
city at any time in history. Some failure in civilization 
has made this possible. The proportion of the youth 
of Germany so affected may be small, but I believe 
that everyone in the land who is young and unemployed 
and hungry—millions of boys and girls—feels that his 
spirit is being stifled in the toils of big business, repara- 
tions, and international finance. If I were a young 
German I should be a Nazi. 

Nor will Berlin West reassure the sensitive observer : 
he will see wealth there, but it is a neo-Neronian fiddling 
and feasting-—-negro music, bare white backs, orange 
lips carried to bubbling wine, fountains and flower 
gardens in cubist restaurants, rich food, table telephones, 
paunchy men with cigars saying that, given time, the 
wheel of prosperity must come full circle. If I were 
a waiter at a fashionable place of this kind I should 
join any party that promised to exterminate the idle rich. 

And yet the mass of the people are patient. I visited 
a very poor family in the Communist quarter: — the 
man had been unemployed for a year: his allowance 
had continued to diminish until now he was in receipt 
of 30s. a week for himself, his wife, and nine children. 
They were living in two small rooms. Three cabbages 
for their daily meal of soup were simmering in a cauldron. 
A home-made wireless set stood on the only table. In 
a window-box some thirsty asters and a wilted geranium 
proclaimed that the constant struggle against over- 
crowding and poverty had not yet defeated the family, 
as I have sometimes seen a family defeated in our slums. 
They seemed to have hope. They believed that things 
would come right. I asked the wife if she was a 
Communist ? 

‘““ Why do you suggest that ? ” she enquired suspiciously. 

“She thinks that the private relief she is receiving 
may be cut off if she talks politics,” explained my guide. 
I was sorry I had asked the question, and reassured her. 
Presently she fetched her husband, who was nursing a 


_sick child in the adjoining room. 


“T come of a family that has always served in the 
Army,” he said, “ and I myself served the whole four years 
of the War. I voted for the Social Democrats last time, 
but what do these parties mean? They don’t bring us any 
food. I want a dictatorship, and the Kaiser to come 
back.” 

What of the rent, I asked? Yes, that had been paid 
regularly, every fortnight, out of unemployment pay, 
even if they had all to go hungry for a day, as sometimes 
happened at the end of the week. (It was about 5s. a 
week.) They had never had quite enough to eat since 
the husband was out of work. But the children were 
healthy. 

It was true that the children were healthy. Soup and 
bread is the diet of the majority of the populations of the 
vast tracts of country lying between Hamburg and 
Vladivostock. The Germans and the Russians have not 


starved. But the Germans, at any rate, have been 
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accustomed to better things, and they are not unnaturally 
discontented. I daresay a vegetarian would point with 
pride to the fact that such numbers of people can maintain 
their health on a diet of carbohydrates and starch, but 
man does not live by bread alone. 

After I had left my poor friends I heard that only a 
week before, the husband, weary with the hopeless quest 
for work, had tried to commit suicide by putting his 
head in the gas oven. His wife had been only just in 
time to save him. Neither his bearing, nor his wife’s, 
disclosed the tragedy of suffering that lay behind their 
polite demeanour, 


Sir Walter Scott 


By Epwin Muir. 


COTT is one of the most perplexing figures in 
literature. Not that there is any difficulty in his 
writings: they are generally quite straightforward, and 
at their best, in isolated passages, in the delineation of 
certain characters, achieve that “ classic reconciliation ” 
which Mr. Buchan claims for them. But only in isolated 
passages, in certain characters so solid that they walk out 
of the context ; and it is here that Scott is so baffling. A 
writer who could create characters as real as Dandie Din- 
mont, Dugald Dalgetty, Andrew Fairservice, Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, Edie Ochiltree, Cuddie Headrigg and his mother— 
the list must run into scores—should also have been able 
to create a world for them to live in ; but what Scott pro- 
vided was pasteboard. Flesh and blood and pasteboard : 
that is what his novels are made of—flesh and blood as 
solid as Fielding’s, pasteboard as flimsy as Bulwer 
Lytton’s. It is impossible for such substances to coalesce, 
and they never do in the Waverley Novels ; the genuine 
characters live not in the world Scott gives them, but in 
another which cannot be found in his books at all; and 
so, in spite of their solidity, they have a sort of meaning- 
lessness, they are related to nothing. Why did he never 
create their proper world for them? One feels that it 
must have been potentially in his mind in some form. 
Perhaps a final reserve of power was lacking in him, or 
remained unexerted. And that probably accounts for the 
feeling which Scott gives us : that not only was he incon- 
testably a great writer, but also something highly ques- 
tionable and slightly absurd: a very great writer very 
greatly watered down. 

There must be some partial explanation for such a 
mystery, and Mr. Donald Carswell, whose Sir Walter is 
the most independent as well as the wittiest of the various 
books about Scott that have appeared in the last few 
years, touches indirectly upon it in a recent article in The 
Modern Scot. Scott, he says, “‘ presents the case, prob- 
ably unique, of a man of high genius who was not faith- 
ful to his artistic vision—not actually unfaithful, but 
faithful only ‘in his fashion.’ He was an artist of the 
rarest creative gifts, but for some reason was always 
ashamed of the fact. . . . He wrote to his friends that 
he had no use for posthumous fame: what he wanted 
was contemporary success.” ‘‘ What he wanted was con- 
temporary success’; he wanted Abbotsford as well; 
he wanted also to pay off the load of debt in which Abbots- 
ford among other things had involved him: and the 
satisfaction of those wants kept him busy all his writing 
life; it perpetually drove him on, leaving him at most 
only a stolen moment now and then for his genius—to 
which he was faithful “ in his fashion *” between anxious 
thoughts of Abbotsford and Constable. One must re- 
member in judging the Waverley Novels that they were 
written under the compulsion of urgent necessity, a 
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The previous day I had been to a large literary ter 
party in one of the most beautiful parts of Berl, 
Thinking over our conversation there, I feel now that y 
must the Romans have talked at Herculaneum. Voleagj. 
forces are close to us in every one of the capitals , 
Europe. If we neglect them, dally with small palliative, 
pursue the dangerous delusions of  internationalig, 
instead of the more laborious path of national prosperity 
and pander to Socialism with its cruelly false promisy 
and its brutal materialism, our too-comfortable, too. 
sententious civilization will be overwhelmed by the fiery 
ashes of revolution—and it will serve us right, 

























necessity imposed by the wants of a man who demandej 
contemporary success. The conflict between the best. 
seller and the imaginative artist may then partly account 
for the discrepancies in Scott’s novels. But not wholly, 
for one often feels that, apart altogether from Abbotsfon 
and Constable, he did not care. Mr. E. M. Forster notes 
that “he has neither artistic detachment nor passion, 
and it cannot be gainsaid. He remains, in spite of all the 
explanations that have been found for him, a peculiarly 
inexplicable figure : a great writer without the significance 
that should belong to greatness. 

The amalgam of flesh and blood and pastcboard whieh 
















was his vision of the world he presented in a style noto-F 
Yet carelessness is not its worst F 
fault—a careless style may sometimes be vigorous and 


rious for its carelessness. 


expressive ; its worst fault is bookishness. It is bookish 
in much the same way as Stevenson’s, though with inf- 
nitely less skill. It is both artificial and slip-shod, and so 
presents an almost impenetrable barrier between the 
thing described and the reader. In his more rapid scenes 
Scott is like a man in an immense hurry who is encum- 
bered with a very heavy overcoat, which, from sheer 
pressure of haste, he cannot stop to slip off. 

There were moments, however, when literary convention 
as well as public approval allowed him to slip off his over: 


coat ; and it is then that he shows the rare creative gifts J 








































of which Mr. Carswell speaks. In his use of Scots dialect 
he is a great and sensitive artist. The language his 
characters speak is not ordinary spoken Scots, but spoken 
Scots deliberately heightened, consciously used as a means 
of literary expression, as Synge long afterwards used the 
speech of the Irish peasantry. Take his harangue by Edie 
Ochiltree ; he is showing Lovel his secret cave : 

“Few folks ken o’ this place; to the best o’ my knowledge, 
there’s just twa living by mysell, and that’s Jingling Jock and the 
Lang Linker. I have had mony a thought, that when I faund mysel 
auld and forfairn, and no able to enjoy God’s blessed air ony langer, 
I wad drag mysell here wi’ a pickle aitmeal—and see, there’s a bit 
bonny dripping well that popples that self-same gate simmer and 
winter—and I wad e’en streek mysell out here, and abide my r- 
moval, like an auld dog that drags its useless ugsome carcass into 
some bush or bracken, no’ to gie living things a scunner wi’ the 
sight o’t when it’s dead—Ay, and then, when the dogs barked at the 
lone farmstead, the gude-wife wad cry, ‘ Whisht, stirra, that'll be 
auld Edie,’ and the bits o’ weans wad up, puir things, and toddle 
to the door, to pu’ in the auld Blue-Gown that mends a’ their bonny: 
dies—but there wad be nae mair word o’ Edie, I trow.” 

The Scottish peasantry do not speak in 
pericds. This style is Scott’s own invention, 
an extraordinarily sensitive feeling for words 
In pure eloquence—an eloquence that recalls the Eliza- 
bethan drama—his Scots dialogue is unsurpassed by 
that of any other Scottish or English novelist. When 
they are using their own language his characters speak 
out for themselves like no other characters in prose fiction; 
they have an endless supply of vigorous, rhythmical and 
eloquent speech, This speech, moreover, has. immense 
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flexibility and range, and can express with equal force 
the pawky philosophy of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, the sickly 
querulousness of Andrew Fairservice, and the grief of 
the old fisherman Mucklebackit over his son Stcenie’s 
death at seca—in its unexaggerated pathos perhaps the 
finest passage in all the Waverley Novels. 

It is characteristic of Scott that he should have relegated 
those eloquent figures, the only true children of his 
genius, to an obsequiously subordinate place in his books. 
lis lifeless heroes and heroines hold the stage ; it is their 
fates, we are asked to believe, that are important ; and 
those humbler figures are mere servants or runners of 
errands. It is as if Seott shrank from dealing imme- 
diately with life as he knew it around him, and could seize 
it without fear only when it was separated from him by 
a broad barrier, in this case the barrier of class. The 
same terror of immediate reality can be seen in his por. 
traits of women ; he could never paint a passable portrait 
of any woman until she was past the dangerous age ; his 
novels are full of vigorous beldames and sexless dolls. 
There is a weakness here that cannot be explained by his 
desire for contemporary success: an inner weakness, 
perhaps an inner terror ; a need to put a good safe distance 
between himself and any deeper inquiry into human life. 
But if he was a great failure he was also a great man ; and 
liis achievement, fragmentary and in some ways absurd, 
still remains intact a century after his death. 


The Cross-Word Puzzle Habit 
By J. E. S. 
OST popular crazes are short lived. And de- 
servedly so: for most of them have little merit 
but novelty, and when that has worn off there is nothing 
left. So it was with diabolo, with pop-in-taw, with half a 
score of idle pursuits that recur to the memory. So it will 
be with the strange aberration of the moment which goes 
by the appropriately fatuous name of Yo-Yo. None of 
these things, whatever their temporary attraction, were of 
the stuff that endures. It is otherwise with the cross- 
word puzzle. That has stood the test of time; it has 
kept its terms and taken its degree in the school of 
popularity ; it has ceased to be a craze and become a 
habit. 

If anybody asks why, perhaps the best answer is that 
there is no answer. Or, if you prefer to philosophize, it 
is possible to discover (given the necessary ingenuity) 
half a dozen points on which the cross-word responds to 
some hidden chord in the human brain or the human 
emotions. We all plume ourselves, with greater or less 
justification, on our command language. “Pm 
willing to tell you ; I’m wanting to tell you; I’m waiting 
to tell you,” said the egregious Doolittle in Pygmalion. 
He was a rhetorician at heart and loved, like the rest of 
us, to juggle with words and periods. The niceties of 
language have an eternal fascination, which none of us 
is too illiterate to appreciate. To the scholar his 
subtle epigram, to the coster his cockney pun or strident 
parrot cry ; the appeal in either case is to the same un- 
conquerable instinct. Words, words, words; we may 
profess, like Humpty-Dumpty, to govern them, but in 
truth it is they, not we, that are the masters. 

Who invented the cross-word puzzle? Probably no 
one could say. It is a truism that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men. But whoever he was, he (or 
was it a she?) has proved a public benefactor beyond 
his (or her) wildest dreams. It is much to have promoted 
the salutary practice of early rising, to have made con- 
Versation at the breakfast table endurable, to have 
stimulated mental activity at the most lethargic period 


of 


of the day. All this to the inventor’s credit ;_ but he has 
achieved a feat more noteworthy still. He—let us beg 
the question of his sex, once for all—has converted the 
morning news-sheet from a penance to a pleasure. Editors 
all over the world should be profoundly beholden to him. 
Under his benign influence their relations with the public 
have been transformed. They are no longer our gloomy 
oppressors, but our steady and cheerful friends. The 
change was one of which mankind—whether they 
realized it or not—stood in the direst need. The Cas- 
sandra of the Press lay heavy upon our souls. Search 
her scriptures as we might, she had no grain of comfort 
to offer us, no gleam of sunshine to illuminate the im- 
penetrable gloom. The whole world was behaving like 
a maniac. Why trouble to read of its madman’s pranks ? 
Why turn another page of the record or note another 
entry in the grim catalogue of folly and disaster? Yet 
somehow we couldn’t help ourselves: the force of habit 
was too strong. There lay the hateful newspaper beside 
our morning eggs and bacon. To ignore it was im- 
possible ; nothing for it but to take the plunge and know 
the worst. Another strike brewing, another revolution 
(but that was common form!) somewhere in South 
America, another motor smash, another rise in-the un- 
employment figures, another—oh ! take the hateful thing 
away, hide it under the sofa, or anywhere you please — 
and give me another cup of coffee. 

But all that belongs to the dark ages, before the new 
To-day we greet the morning 
The cross-word page, 


evangel was preached. 
paper with a frolic welcome. 
please ; never mind about the telegrams or the leading 
article or the fashionable intelligence : you can read all 
that yourself. Thank you; now let’s get down to it. 
“An English town that suggests an unsympathetic 
attitude towards Royalty”: come, that ought to be 
sasy. Or wait, there are three anagrams this morning ; 
better start upon them. And so, for the next half-hour, 
the outside world is blotted out. For which relief, con- 
sidering what the outside world is like in these grinding 
times, let us be properly thankful. And thankful indeed 
we are., Somebody wrote recently to The Times to 
express appreciation of the admirable series of puzzles 
appearing daily in its columns. He had never, he said, 
succeeded in solving a single one of them; but they had 
brought a new interest into his life for which he felt bound 
to record his gratitude. What picture could be more 
charming than that of this worthy citizen at his daily 
task ? See him as he sits: The Times spread out upon 
his knees, his table strewn with every available work of 
reference—atlas, encyclopaedia, dictionary of quota- 
tions. An inveterate optimist, undaunted by the defeat 


. of yesterday and the day before and the day before that ; 


a true-born Briton, who never knows when he is beaten. 
In magnis et voluisse sat est. 

Consider, again, what the cross-word puzzle has taught 
us. In the spread of geographical knowledge alone its 
influence has been immense. The European capitals, 
French Departments, States of the American Union 
(Idaho is perhaps the favourite, but Alabama runs it close) 
have become familiar to us as our own names. West 
Indian Islands, African rivers, Siberian deserts—but the 
list is endless. (A good atlas, with a competent index, 
will generally see you through.) And geography is one 
item only, a mere side-dish in the heaped-up educational 
banquet which the cross-word compiler lays before his 
hungry clients. He is the master of every science, of 
every art, of every province of human knowledge. “ Can 
anybody have the goodness to indicate any subject, in 
any direction, on which I am uninformed? I rather 
think not.” So Dr. Blimber, in manner if not in words ; 
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and our cross-word puzzler—if his modesty were not (as 
no doubt it is) co-extensive with his omniscience—might 
adopt the Blimberian boast as his own. Blimberian, too, is 
his propensity for imparting information to others. Classical 
mythology, the names of County cricketers, the parts 
of motor-cars or wireless apparatus (of which some of 
us would rather remain in ignorance), flora and fauna with- 
out limit of genus or species, scientific technicalities of 
every description, even the quaint jargon of heraldry—all 
is grist that comes to his omnivorous mill. Who first taught 
us the meaning of an anagram or a palindrome? Who intro- 
duced us to that exotic but cross-verbally indispensable 
fowl, the Australian emu ? Who discovered the political 
implications of such words as redden and reformatory ? 
The very Church has been brought under requisition. 
‘“Behead” a Bishop, and you pack yourself off to 
Selfridge’s ; things hitherto undreamed of can be done 
with the Calendar of Saints. Even a curate has his uses, 
as your dog will tell you after crunching a clandestine 
bone. 

“What’s a moral pocket-ankercher?” asked the 
immortal Samuel Weller. ‘‘ Those which combine amuse- 
ment with instruction, my young friend,” replied Mr. 
Stiggins ; “ blending select tales with woodcuts.” The 
cross-word may have no truck with woodcuts or select 
tales (though you might make an anagram out of select 
tales : cattle’s ‘eels, for example); but “ combine amuse- 
ment with instruction” it undoubtedly does. Travel 
any morning by “bus, or tram, or underground, and you 
may watch the process in operation. Five people out of 
six are in course of being instructed and amused. One 
must regretfully add that they do not present a_par- 
ticularly exhilarating spectacle. As a nation, we are 
reputed to take our pleasures sadly. The cross-word 
fiend, if his look of pained concentration does not belie 
him, is no exception to the rule. But never mind ap- 
pearances ; behind a frowning exterior his spirit may be 
at peace: he has probably just found the solution of a 
seven-letter anagram. 

[The Spectator will, from next week onward, provide its readers 
with crossword puzzles.] 


Music 


International Modern Music in Venice 


THE success of any artistic event that takes place in Venice is 
always due in-part to the fascination of Venice herself. Even 
the now famous Biennial Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture 
(the eighteenth of these exhibitions has been open since last 
spring) could not have flourished so successfully in any other 
Italian city. Only Venice can surround all beautiful and 
interesting things with the attraction of her own elusive and 
irresistible charm. We have now had the second “ Biennial 
Exhibition of Music,” an experiment which in spirit and 
organization is intended to form part of the general exhibition 
of the other arts. The originators of the ** Musical Exhibition,” 
foremost among whom is Adriano Lualdi, the composer, have 
designed a series of concerts to take the place of the different 
national pavilions of art, and in these concerts, each devoted 
to the music of a separate country, it is hoped to present a 
synthesis of the essentials of contemporary musical art. 

Like every other anthology this second international musical 
festival is open to criticism, and the first remark we make is to 
deplore the unpardonable absence of any English music, for 
surely English composers are as important as those of South 
America. The compositions too which were chosen to repre- 
sent North America seemed to all entirely insufficient and 
inadequate in quality to give any idea of the present musical 
movement in the United States. 

We will pass over in silence those works which might with 
advantage have been left out of the programmes, but among 
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the others we must recall as especially noteworthy the “ Foy, 
Episodes ” for chamber orchestra by Ernest Bloch, a ney 
“Concerto” for two pianos and small orchestra by Frang 
Poulenc, which has a beautiful first movement and enchant; 
tone effeets on every page, a pleasant and fluent string quarte 
by Mario Labroca, a * Concerto” for piano and orchestra by 
George Gershwin, four characteristic Brazilian songs by 
H. Villa Lobos, one of the few musicians for whom folk lore js 
not a convenient short cut to telling effects, but the life-blogg 
of creative imagination, and finally an ample and well-buj} 
quintet for piano and string quartet by Mario Castelnuoyo. 
Tedesco. Besides these it were useless to enumerate all thog 
other works, excellent in structure, and agreeable to listen to, 
of which it would take too long to write in detail. We heanj 
them without great interest, sometimes being slightly bored, 
and the performances often showed the haste of insufficient 
rehearsal, but the audience received some of them cordially, 
and all with tolerant civility. 

One of the chef attractions of the festival was the perform 
ance of several dramatic works written in the form of 
** Chamber Opera.” These works are built on a fundamental 
principle and technical programme which appears to us rather 
flimsy, the result not. so much of any artistie conviction as of 
the present economic crisis which urges retrenchment and 
whittling down in every field. Of those which we were offered 
some were indeed of exceptional interest, sufficient to justify 
the success they obtained. Besides the ‘* Retablo de Maese 
Pedro” of de Falla, familiar by now throughout Europe, 
special mention must be made of the melodrama * Pantea” 
by G. F. Malipiero and * La Favola di Orfeo” by Alfred 
Casella. In some ways Malipiero’s work resembles a syn- 
phonie poem, and it is enacted on the stage by a single dancer 
in five different scenes. It is incisive, clearly defined music, 
yet withal extremely suggestive of those states of mind which 
nearly always border on hallucination and terror, and are not 
exempt from a certain monotony, although taken as a whole 
they produce an impression to which it is almost impossible 
not to succumb. 

Casella’s opera, the libretto of which is taken from the 
famous “ Orfeo” by Agnolo Poliziano, on the contrary isa 
colder, more balanced work, especially admirable for the 
remarkable harmony of the parts and the architectural 
quality of the whole composition. In this, as in another 


































work of Casella’s, ** La Donna Serpente,” the vocal writing f 





is somewhat weak and impersonal, but still the pseudo- 
classical atmosphere of the opera has not prevented the 
composer from achieving a pathos that in certain moments 
reaches an unexpected note of expressive emotion. 







Fluent and easy in structure is *“* La Granceola,” of Adriano 
Lualdi, a work which derives its comic accent from the popular 
belief that certain kinds of frogs are extremely susceptible to 
music and can be tamed and caught by the power of song. 
Considerable suecess was obtained by the mystery play, 
Maria Egiziaca, by Respighi, acted in front of a triptych of 
remote primitive feeling, but from the musical point of view 
the play would be quite as much at home, perhaps more 80, 
in a larger frame and with richer mise en scéne. After these 
works only a tepid success greeted the ballet of Franco 
Casavola, L’ Alba di Don Giovanni. After these performances, 
all more or less modern in spirit, the festival also included an 
evening devoted to music of the past, which had passed, and 
not always to its advantage, through the hands of modern 
musicians who had transcribed and elaborated it. Among 
these works the most noteworthy was a * Passione ” which 
Ferrando Liuzzi has found in a codex of lauds in Cortona dating 
from the latter half of the thirteenth century. This parch- 
ment codex contains the earliest known examples of Italian 
melodies and it is a discovery of the utmost interest and value 
which Liuzzi will describe in detail in a forthcoming publica- 
tion. In this * Passion” he has ‘ interpreted,” the word is 




















his, the melodies with a certain liberty, harmonizing them and F 


adapting them for a small orchestra consisting of two flutes, 





one hautboy, two trumpets, two harps, organ, viola, ‘cello F 






and double bass. How much therefore of the composition is 
genuine thirteenth century, or how much is due to the modern 
‘*‘ interpreter ” it is hard to say, but in any ease the stage 
setting provided for the * Passion” added little or nothing 
to the expressive possibilities of the music, 
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In conclusion, there was a concert of music written especially 
for broadcasting by eight young Italian composers in response 
to a competition for radio compositions organized for the 
occasion. The result served chiefly to show the difficulty of 

ducing works of art while seeking above all to solve purely 
technical problems, and for the moment it will certainly be 
well for the wireless to remain the handmaid of music, ** real ” 
music, rather than that music should be distorted and 
enslaved by an alien mistress. Gurro M. Garr. 


Theatre 


«To True to be Good.” By George Bernard Shaw. 
At the New Theatre. 
«Words and Music.” By Noel Coward. 
Adelphi Theatre. 


Eauirrep with the mingled plaudits and protests of a couple 
of foreign capitals and an English festival audience, and 
reinforced with all the subtle arts of indirect publicity, 
Mr. Shaw makes his attack upon London. Those familiar 
with the contents of the Shavian catalogue will find little 
novelty about its latest addition. Too True to be Good is 
written to a familiar formula. The first act is broadly 
farcical, in a convention which recent taste for Variety has 
invested with a more direct and popular appeal. Its sub- 
stance, or most of it, is contained in The Doctor's Dilemma. 
There are the familiar outbursts against medicine, the 
habitual diatribes against doctors which, since it is now 
aecepted that illness is the last luxury which economy will 
relinquish and humanity is always maniacally curious about 
its most cherished failings, show that Mr. Shaw is as good a 
business man as ever. We are introduced to a tearful microbe 
suffering from an attack of measles ; an overwrought mother 
and a distracted doctor; a crook nurse; and a sick girl 
who, having laid out and then fallen in love with a burglar, 
suddenly, under Mr. Shaw's somewhat perilous guidance, 
decides that the best way to be rid of the complaint which 
she shares with the bacillus is to throw on her clothes and 
rush from the country. By the end of the act the appre- 
hensive playgoer may begin to suspect that Mr. Shaw is 
sheltering under the widely accepted and benevolent tradition, 
which British tolerance habitually makes as a concession. to 
genius, that great men must be allowed their little joke. 
And so apparently they must, for the second act is only 
slightly less of a strain on our credulity. We are trans- 
ported to some semi-tropical country where Mr. Shaw indulges 
his taste for extravagant fun about the army. There is one 
of his nit-wit Colonels (his plausibility is engaged by a 
passionate devotion to water colours) and an ingenious 
private who directs picturesyue operations against a band of 
impressionable brigands. The patient of the first act, 
robustly bronzed and infinitely aggressive, is beginning to 
recognize that a life freed from conventions can be just as 
tedious as one on which they are insistent. 
The last act brings us out into the open. 


At the 


The scene is 


shifted to *‘a narrow gap leading down to the sea,” where 


Mr. Shaw’s more than porcinely despairing characters pre- 
cipitate themselves to self-revelation. And here we noted, 
what had not appeared before, that Mr. Shaw was speaking 
in the first person. In the first two acts our applause had 
been a trifle dutiful. We had been warmed by the recog- 
nition of familiar ideas, surprised only by the manner of 
their presentation. In the last act Mr. Shaw gives, for the first 
time, direct and personal expression to the Shavian philosophy. 
He speaks through the mouths of his characters as a philo- 
sopher, not through them as a character himself. The 
pulpit manner, even if it is aesthetically intolerable, is nicely 
adapted for the catharsis. ‘The world,” he says in effect, 
“or at any rate the Western world, is irretrievably damned. 
Humanity has been in the melting pot, and the process of 
dissolution is now nearly complete. * London .. . and 
the rest of them will be burned with fire from heaven in the 
next war.” * If you wish to learn how the tragedy may be 
averted,” he adds in an aside, “ you will find the formula 
in my earlier volumes.” 

But the trouble is that you won't. Tradition is a changing 
and flexible thing, and what is the revolution of one age is 


not infrequently the convention of the next. Mr. Shaw's own 
iconoclasm has been remarkably effective. Few of his hated 
idols remain unscathed. His earlier remedies are therefore no 
longer applicable. In satirizing a position which has been 
established on their fall, he is indirectly arraigning his origina! 
premises. And this is perhaps his true intention. ‘ I have 
been and am,” he says, “a preacher; but also a jester. I 
have said what I have had to say, because to do so amused 
me, and because I could say it better than anyone else. As 
a philosopher, I can recognize both the limitations of my 
jesting and the limitations of my philosophical discovery. 
I have mounted the pulpit, but I have retained the cap 
and bells, which in the past I have used both as the para- 
phernalia of entertainment and as instruments of assault, for 
this my confession of faith.” 

Mr. Noel Coward is no less of a moralist than Mr. Shaw, 
but his ideas are less complex, his command of stagecraft 
is more nearly in proportion to the stature of his ideas, and 
we are correspondingly less in the dark about his precise 
intentions. His latest entertainment is further evidence of 
how infinitely superior his music is to his libretti. Just 
how inadequate, even judged by the abysmal standards of 
to-day, some of his lyrics are can be seen by reference 
to the works of Mr. A. P. Herbert. Words and Music 
is also an arraignment, by turns acid and sentimental, of 
the present age; or more accurately of those members of 
it who reside, are produced by, or take their entertainment 
in the area within a mile from Piccadilly Cireus. Such of 
the victims as were contained, on this occasion, by the theatre 
appeared to re_ish the ceremony. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ SpecTator,’” SEPTEMBER 22NpD, 1832. 

Deatua or Sir Warrer Scotr.—This event, which had been 
long foreseen, and which, indeed, from the sufferings of the 
patient, had become almost desirable, took place yesterday (Friday). 
It is thus announced in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, by one 
whose name has long been associated with the works of the great 
departed— 

“This great and good man is no more. The afflicting disease 
which has so long been pressing on the springs of life, has at last 
broken them. He expired at Abbotsford, gently and easily, 
at half-past one p.m., on Friday the 2Ist current, leaving a 
name in literature, and an example of private excellence, which, 
taken in combination, many a generation may flourish and fade 
without seeing equalled. Sir Walter Scott had just entered into 
his 62nd year, being born on the 15th of August 1771; surely a 
green old age, but which comprised, in his instance, the splendid 
and honourable labours of two lives. All laud and peace ke to 
his noble memory !” 

* # ES & 


WispoM or OuR ANCESTORS, 


In 1504, Hugh Oldham held the following livings: Dean of 
Wimborn Minster; Rector of Cheshunt; Rector of St. Mildred’s, 
London ; Prebend of St. Paul’s; Prebend of York; Master of St. 
Leonard’s Hospitel, Bedford ; Rector of Shillington; Prebend of 
Lichfield ; and Bishopric of Exeter, 


Poetty 


Joys of Disillusionment 


Youts has no men, no lovers true, 
But only heroes, only gods. 
Its forest leaves but imitate 
The trembling of lost poets’ words. 
Its revelations are not new. 
The moments when it waxes great 
Are others it would emulate. 


O welcome the experience 

That slays the god and sears the dream, 
That changes the enchanted grove 

To common woodlands, and reduces 
Heroes to men of sober sense, 

Who find that passion has its uses 
When pendulous with work and love. 


Ricuarp Cuurcw. 
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Country Life 


Tue SCENERY OF ENGLAND. 

It has been said that Lord Avebury spoiled a great title 
when he wrote The Scenery of England and made of it a sort 
of textbook of superficial geology. A short but altogether 
delightful attempt to live up to the title has been made by 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish, the apostle of national parks. His 
Scenery of England is published by and for the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England (17 Great Marlborough Street, 
W.1. 3s. 6d.). The proceeds will go to protect the scenery 
which is described. It is, of course, impossible to describe 
the scenery of England in short compass, for it is elusive 
and various beyond finite grasp, but it is just possible to 
indicate the skeleton and suggest how it is filled out, how 
clothed, with house and battlement as well as with field 
and wood. As Lord Crawford says, Dr. Cornish ‘* provides 
us with a philosophic basis for the aesthetics of scenery.” 


* * * * 


This brave and original endeavour is a part only of the 
slim volume, which is a vade mecum of preservation. Its 
concluding pages tell you exactly what local authority can 
do towards preservation, positive and negative, and gives 
every individual preserver the wherewithal, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill used to say, to “ ginger up” the local authority. 
There is now power to forbid and regulate advertisements, 
to prevent litter, to protect wild flowers, to control “* eleva- 
tion,” to regulate the colours and material of petrol stations, 
to “site” electrical transmission lines, as well as to make 
and administer a general plan. All who want to know 
what can be done and how to do it will find within ten pages 
the necessary information and within a dozen pages a most 
useful bibliography of the subject. The townsman is not 
less deeply concerned than the countryman. It is not a 
mere verbal paradox to say that * The Preservation of Rural 
England is fundamentally an urban problem.” Or again, 
“the fundamental fact is that England needs planning for 
amenity as a whole, town not less than country.” 

* * * * 
NEW MACcuINEs. 

Large farms in five counties have been harvested by the 
strange Clayton harvester-thresher ; but mechanization—the 
five-syllabled horror is unavoidable—has been advancing in 
other places than the surface of the harvest field. One of these 
is the Rothamsted experimental farm. The scenery, as known 
to Gilbert and Lawes, those essential pioneers of chemical 
farming, has kegun to undergo an almost startling change 
in order to test the new mechanical farming. Of course on a 
farm cut up into experimental plots there is no room for 
“prairie farming ” in which the multiple harvester finds its 
Optimum; and Rothamsted was specifically founded for the 
study of the soil itself. But it may be conjectured that the 
mechanical treatment of the soil is as open to improvement as the 
cutting and threshing of the crop. After all, those opposites 
clay and sand are more different mechanically than chemically. 
Se, following the proper development, Gilbert and Lawes’ 
successors are experimenting with new tools and instruments 
for stirring the soil and opening the subsoil ; and more gener- 
ally in the application of electricity to farm uses. Tt is more 
than probable—to give one detail—that in the garden as well 
2s the farm—we shall soon see a great increase in the use of the 
rotary cultivator, by which much labour will be saved in the 
guick production of a sympathetic seed-bed. 


** * * * 
Tur SWoose. 

One of the strangest “* mules ” known to the man of science, 
or the countryman, is still to be seen on a Norfolk farm. I 
found it there—and published an account of it—about twelve 
years ago, and named it “the swoose.”” The creature (the 
only one remaining out of an original three) is a cross between 
a male swan and a female goose; and takes more after the 
mother than the father ; but in one respect at any rate has the 
its temper is 
murderous ; it hates the simple ducks which are its neighbours, 
so bitterly that it will pursue them to the death, though age, I 


am told, has tended slightly to reduce its fury. It is almogt as 
ugly as Brock’s gorgeous illustration of Apollyon in thy 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and it is filled with as evil intentions. Mu 
birds are much favoured by aviculturists—why will they 9 
pervert nature ?—and are so easily secured that we may wel 
wonder that they are not more numerous, and may well Tejoice 
at the perfection of instinct. One feels that it is humiliatip 
to the bird itself to produce a mule. Was it not in the Valley 
of Humiliation that Apollyon chiefly reigned ? 


* * * * 
Tue Struprip Doc ? 

In spite of a determination to keep out of the controversy 
about the lack of mind in dogs and birds, indignation is too 
strong; and the excuse for giving way is that none of the 
defenders has emphasized one important point. The dog, and 
perhaps the bird, is capable of immensely strong affections 
towards mankind ; and no one who has kept a dog, at any 
rate a spaniel, can have any doubt that the dog yearns to 
understand. This desire to comprehend an intelligent being 
(with apologies for the conceit), is perhaps a stronger evidence 
of mind than the learning of tricks. Of all the philosophers 
one was once made to read I always liked best the ingenious 
Scotsman who argued that intelligence (he called it will 
reason), was developed along the line of conflicting instincts, 
It is so, I think, with the dog. His primal instincts come up 
against the superior reason-instinct of his master and by the 
confliction he is driven to think and so develops the latent 


power. 
* * * * 


In a state of nature instinct is enough. Why bother? 


The quick sight, the zest of rapid motion through an aerial | 


substance, the rising ecstasy of seasonal parenthood, the § 


search for food and drink fill a bird’s life. It needs no more; 
but the grey-matter is there all the time as the anatomists 
tell us, and in considerable weight, bulk and complexity 
(especially in the rook as especially in the spaniel) and its 
uses may be evoked when circumstances persuade. The 
subject is foolishly confused by dragging in insects. The 


gulf between mammal or bird and insect (which has no 7 


physical brain to speak of, but instead nerve-nuclei here 


there or anywhere) is vastly greater than between man and : 


monkey or dog. 


The conclusion from the structure as from > 


the ways of dogs and birds, is that they possess reason but § 
cannot reason, at any rate beyond the boundary of the senses; 


for that final is a 


precedent.” 


development, language 


* * * * 


TuE Fires’ NURSERY. 


** condition & 


i ig a 


The secretary of the most charming holiday golf links that 4 
I know receives many compliments and one complaint, F 


endlessly repeated. Everything is lovely except the flies. 


At some of the tees they are often—to use the phrase of an 4 


old country gardener of the Midlands—‘ wonderful terrifying.” 
You see a man just about to drive suddenly repent, seize his 
hat and strike the air rapidly and passionately. 
almost his words, may be inferred with some accuracy, 
though vocabularies differ, even at a considerable distance. 
Now the flies are doubtless bred in quantity among the fit 
trees and bracken that compose the hinterland of these 
invaded tees and greens; and no preventive remedies yet 
discovered are likely to be sovereign ; but it remains that the 
flies are abetted rather than hindered. There is no breeding 
ground for their eggs that flies prefer to a heap of cut grass. 
It ferments to the ideal heat and the tissue is congenial. 
Along the edge of the much abused wood grass from the 
greens was left in heaps yeasty with the progeny of the flies. 
It is a sight very common in private gardens; and if you 
want to discover the base from which flies issue you will 
often find it in that hidden place where gardeners tip their 
rubbish before burning it or converting it into manure by the 
aid of Ateo, that most useful chemical mixture discovered at 
Rothamsted. But none of his rubbish is so fully appreciated by 
flies as the heap of finely cut grass. 
W. Beacn Tnomas. 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible, 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Weck” paragraphs.—d. Seecrator.| 


NEW CRIMES FOR OLD 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Bell assumes that a House of Commons, because it 
js an elected body, never passes a foolish Act and that the 
proposed Scottish Milk Marketing Board, because it is elected, 
will not do anything which may have undesired repercussions. 
Unfortunately most observers would agree with me that the 
election of a body does not ensure its infallibility. Even 
the elected branch of the Legislature makes mistakes though 
its members have ability and good intentions. 

Mr. Bell claims that some of the Regulations which I 
indicated in my article could be made by the Milk Board 
would be ulira vires. I cannot correct him as he does not 
specify which ones he has in mind. 

Does Mr. Bell agree with me that a guaranteed price for 
the milk producer necessitates a guaranteed buyer? and 
that a purchaser at the guaranteed price can only be 
guaranteed if some Statutory Body is ready in the last resort 
to buy from the producer ? If this is not the case who will 
provide the guaranteed market at the guaranteed price ? 

Before fixing a price will the Board insist upon having 
access to accounts (as the Ministry of Food found to be 
essential) ? Will the price be fixed upon the cheapest cost of 
production ? 

Mr. Bell is wrong in believing that under the Marketing 
Act a Board could not limit production. The Act permits 
the limitation of the quantity of any commodity which may 
ke marketed. 

Mr. Bell seems to think I accuse dairy farmers of desiring 
undue profits. I do not. But prosperity is relative. A 
profit on milk guaranteed under Act of Parliament need not 
be excessive to induce farmers who are lfosing money on meat, 
where there is no such guarantee, to change over to dairying 
and so overcrowd that branch of farming. 

In my article I proved that certain results must follow if 
certain apparently reasonable regulations (such as fixing a 
minimum price for milk) were passed. This sequel need not 
involve folly on the part of the Board whose proposed com- 
position precludes such an accusation, But these results, 
as I proved, might nevertheless be inevitable. 

I should be a poor friend to agriculture were I not to point 
out the logical sequence of events which must follow certain 
possible and proposed administrative steps. I believe that 
livestock (and dairying in particular) is the vital branch of 
British farming and feel bound to contribute my experience 
and reflections before the industry is committed, with the best 
intentions, to a policy which might have lamentable con- 
sequences.—I am, Sir, &c., Astor, 

4, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND BUILDING 
SOCIETIES 
{T'o the Editor of the Srrcratror.| 
Sir, -May I endorse the thesis of Major Nathan’s letter in 
your issue of September 17th on Local Authorities and 
Building Societies ? He goes to the heart of a very important 
problem. 

In these days the necd for economy in public expenditure, 
including that by Local Authorities, is of undeniable urgency. 
This cannot be achieved easily and, indeed, it is only by 
taking wide views and examining alternative approaches to 
every problem that any progress will be made. This especially 
applies to housing. I hope, therefore, that my intervention 
will not be regarded as inspired by a sectional view-point. 

Admittedly, a case could be made for Local Authorities’ 
expenditure on housing during the earlier phases of the 
housing shortage. But, since the housing position is in large 
part now approximating to normal, this case to-day is 
Virtually non-existent, although the pressing and perplexing 
problem of providing adequate and proper accommodation 
for the lower-paid workers, together with the allied problem 
of slum clearance, remains, 


The case for the Building Society—if I may summarize it 
in a sentence—is that it is a specialist in assisting home- 
ownership, and to confine spec‘aiized business to specializing 
institutions is a practice in keeping with current economic 
tendencies. Above all, it would result in a very necessary 
curtailment of Local Authorities’ expenditure and the 
employment of the country’s financial resources to the best 
advantage.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Haroip BeLt_MAN, 

Baker Strect, N.W.1, 


THE NEW MORALITY 
[To the Editor of the Spxcrator.| 
Srr,—Your leading article on the Master of Selwyn’s able 
book on this subject omits, I think, one important argument 
in favour of the writer’s view-point. 

Marriage is finally not only a civil contract, or a physical 
union, but a spiritual sacrament, and cannot be successfully 
lived unless this fact is recognized. Round it are involved 
the great mysteries of life and death, and through it an 
experience comes to the individual citizen that creates 
memories which are permanent and indelible. Perhaps it 
is because this view-point is so often forgotten that marriage 
is sometimes a failure. 

The union between husband and wife at its highest is a 
mode of an expression of affection that is as deep as life 
itself. In no other way can two souls enter into a spiritual 
communion that is quite beyond any intellectual expression. 

Probably it is the dim recognition of this fact that has 
caused humanity through the ages to associate marriage 
with some form of religious rite. yen savage races recognize 
that they are dealing with a mystery, the significance of 
which stretches out into eternity. 

To introduce into life’s sacrament memories that are 
promiscuous and fugitive is to degrade and to destroy the 
fair images that the soul conjures up when marriage has 
reached its full consummation, and that must be the final 
justification for the discipline of personal chastity uatil life's 
sacrament has been reached. 

It is, of course, true that a relatively small number of 
people enter the married state with the recognition of this 
fact (and here there is an urgent need for fuller adolescent 
education) but few mates who have tried to live married life 
with full mutual understanding have failed to discover, 
sooner or later, that the deep mystery of the enterprise has 
a beauty and a wonder in it that ripens as the years pass. 

It is this side of the problem that appears to me to need 
fuller emphasis, and it will make its contribution when science 
and expediency have both said all that is to be said, for 
finally we can get from life only what we bring to it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AncGus Watson. 

Coronation Chambers, 70 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


GOLD VALUATION 


{To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,——Sir Graham Bower's references to ‘* Gebased coinage ” 
and his advocacy of gold as “ honest money” seem jejune 
and disingenuous to a generation which is not impressed 
by the opinions of the late H. D. Macleod and his authorities. 
What does it matter that the worthy Nicolas Oresme com- 
plained of the reduction in the metallic content of the franc 
in the fourteenth century? The rulers of France and 
Spain, England and Germany, who reduced the ccntent 
of their currencies as the growing scarcity of silver tended 
to force prices downwards, had a more lively sense of realities 
than the mediaeval bishop, the astronomer and the broker 
of the Renaissance, the philosophers of 1696, or the money 
merchants of 1810, all of whom, in their concern for the 
interests of creditors, completely disregarded those of the 
debtor class. Adam Smith was wiser. As he argued in 
1763 (Cheapness or Plenty ?), “a diminution in the price 
for silver has always a worse effect than an augmenta- 
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tion . . . (the former) injures the debtor, who should 
always be favoured.’ For it is on the prosperity of borrowers 
that the industrial progress of the State depends. 

The idea that a certain weight of precious metal, with free 
coinage and convertibility, constitutes a proper measure of 
aceount has had the most disastrous effects on the develop- 
ment of industry. Its adoption contributed to the decline 
of the Roman Empire, and when it was reintroduced in the 17th 
century through the agents of the Dutch and British East 
India Companies, prolonged depression was only averted by 
the growth of bank credit and the fortuitous acquisition of 
gold and silver. But for the twentieth century—as with the 
early Greeks—-‘ honest ’’ money means that supplies of 
currency and credit should be adequate for the transaction 
of all necessary business, the maintenance of sensitive com- 
modity prices at an equilibrium level ensuring its function 
as an equitable measure of indebtedness. 

Three times within the last hundred years, after wars 
financed by inflation of credit in defence of their privileges, 
the creditor class have managed to get the naturally 
diminished value of their incomes restored through deflation. 
The nature of such proceedings has not been realized by the 
nation, for people regard as proper the level of prices to 
which they have been accustomed in peace time, and dis- 
regard the enormously increased burden of debt and the 
higher level of contractual obligations—apart from which 
that of commodity prices has no meaning whatever. And 
politicians, dependent on the City for money at low rates of 
interest, have acquiesced in the iniquity.—I am, Sir, &e., 

1 Elvaston Place, Queen's Gate. GEOFFREY BrippuLrn, 


THE IRISH LAND ANNUITIES 
|To the Editor of the Srxecraror.] 

Sir,— Your correspondents on the subject of the Trish Land 
Annuities assume that Mr. de Valera, in withholding them, is 
breaking the Treaty of 1921. This is a gross mistake and I 
crave a short space in your valuable journal to state the facts. 
Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, has stated the case for 
England. He does not say that England is entitled to the 
Annuities under the Treaty ; he claims them under a document 
signed in February, 1923, by Mr. Cosgrave and Major Hills, 
nearly a year and a half after the signing of the Treaty. This 
is the root of England's title. Let us examine it. Though 
signed in February, 1923, it was never disclosed to the Irish or 
the English people till Mr. de Valera came into power last 
April and withheld the annuities. It was disclosed then for the 
first time by Mr. Thomas as justifying England's claim to them 
Bearing in mind that the land annuities, on Mr. Thomas’ 
admission, were revenue of the Free State at the signing of the 
Treaty, and, again on his admission, continued so to be, till the 
signing of the secret document in February, 1923, we are faced 
with this extraordinary position. The Free State under the 
Treaty has the Land Annuities as part of its revenue when first 
it was set up. They amount to £3,250,000 per annum. The 
total tax revenue of the Free State is about £20,000,000 per 
annum, so that, admittedly, they are an iportant item for a 
small nation. This revenue which the Free State had, under 
the Treaty, is proposed to be taken from it by a seerct docu- 
ment signed in February, 1923, never disclosed to or ratified 
by the Dail, never given to the Irish or British people till nine 
years after it was signed. It is even worse. The Treaty cen- 
tained provisions by means of which the financial adjustments 
between the two countries should be made. They were to be 
done openly and publicly—so the Treaty provided. If England 
claimed to get the Annuities which admittedly were part of the 
Free State revenue at and after the Treaty was signed, she 
could have claimed them constitutionally and in accordance 
with the provision of the Treaty. In the financial settlement 
which was come to under the Treaty provisions in December, 
1925, England does not get the Land Annuities. This settle- 
ment of December, 1925, is ratified by statutes of the British 
and Irish Parliaments. How then dees England claim them ? 
Under a secret document of 1923 such as I have described 
which clearly is, at least, not in accordance with the Treaty, 
and which many distinguished Irishmen characterize as a 
clear breach of the Treaty by England. It is really important 
ina matter of this kind that whatever discussion takes place 
should be carried on with a knowledge of the underlying facts, 
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When these are known I am confident the justice of the Free 
State claim will appear in a clearer light. If I may, I would 
suggest to your readers who are anxious to study the true facts 
of the case to get Command paper 4056, price 2d., published 
by H.M. Stationery Office in April, 1932.—I am, Sir, &¢., 
THoMAS O’Donnett, 







27 Raglan Road, Dublin, 






THE STATE OF TRELAND 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—A_ fortnight’s tour of the South and South-West of 
Ireland would do readers of newspaper comments on the Irish 
situation all the good in the world. Life is exactly the same as 
it always was in the country, or almost so. In the more pm: 
sperous homes certain luxuries are being dispensed with, such 
as favourite brands of cheese, bottled and tinned fruits, meat 
pastes and the like, but the country house is generally self. 
supporting to a degree, so that it can still have plenty of fruit 
and as much variety of home-grown vegetables as the district 
happens to offer. In Dublin I actually saw dumped tomatoes 
selling at fourpence a pound, but where they have come from 
I could not discover. The Big Houses are probably alone in 
feeling the effect of the depression on their dinner tables, for, as 
elsewhere, the Big House had in any case fallen on evil days 
and long since curtailed its list of indoor and outdoor servants, 
I stayed with one lady who has always let her house, and 
another house built specially on the farm for the purpose, to 
hunting parties at this time of the year; for cub-hunting has 
begun already and fox-hunting will soon start. Four parties 
in succession had taken her house and at the last moment 
asked to be released from their contracts ** owing to the dis- 
turbed nature of the country.’ One enclosed a long cutting 
from the Morning Post in extenuation. This sort of thing is 
doubtless very agreeable news to the Government Party, for 
they have no sympathy with the large graziers and consider 
the Big Houses as parasites on the country, as, unhappily, 
they very often are. It has always been most regrettable that 
the Irish aristocracy has not taken more—indeed one might 
say any —interest in the people. 

The farmers everywhere are making the traditional “ poor 
mouth.” [visited fair after fair and saw practically no 
buyers. They say they cannot sell their stock, can get no 
credit from the shop-keepers, and therefore cannot pay theit 
rates, taxes, or annuities without drawing on their small and 
hard-earned capital savings. They will probably pay up 
only under pressure, and that must certainly accentuate the 
antagonism to the Government that is slowly gathering force 
among this class. The situation might now be summed up by 
saying that the country, after a few months of panic, has 
settled down to the business of making the best of its recent 
bargain at the polls--with many painful misgivings as to the 
ultimate effect of that bargain—all to the accompaniment of 
a ceaseless rumbling of complaint from the landed men. There 
are only two questions being asked wherever one goes : What 
will de Valera do next ? and, Will he manage to pacify the 
farmers ? But it must never be forgotten that there is an 
enormous number of young people in Ireland who have 
nothing to lose by continuing to support Mr. de Valera. The 
young men and women just leaving the Universities were 
children of eleven in 1922, and those entering the Universities 
do not remember the Civil War and have never seen an 
English soldier or—unless on the flagstaff of Trinity College— 
a Union Jack. What Ireland means to that generation 
nobody writing to-day knows.—I am, Sir, &e., 

SEAN 
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SYSTEM FOR INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— Now that arbitration and ministerial appeals alike have 
apparently failed to settle the controversy which is threatening 
to bring our great cotton industry to ruin, will not authorities 
deign to consider the merits of the system that has eliminated 
all such industrial disputes from Italy ? 

The Italians, being realists, never set much faith in the 
ordinary methods of conference and arbitration—that is to 
say, the calling together of delegates of both sides when 
feeling is already embittered and when no one ean go back 
upon the terms of the mandate he has received from thos 
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who elected him. As every one knows, the Italians first 
eet up permanent and impartial Labour Courts and thus 
cecured at least immunity from partisan control and suspicion, 
as well as power to enforce a verdict. 
But to-day this machinery is seldom used, because it has 
peen superseded by the growth of the corporations, the working 
of which ought to be studied by everyone who has the welfare 
of our great industries at heart. The chief points about 
the system to remember are that there are permanent councils 
consisting of representatives, not only of the employers, 
shareholders, managers and so forth of the whole industry, 
put also of the workmen of every class and degree, and 
that in these councils not only the critical points of division 
between Capital and Labour, such as wages, quality of work 
and length of holidays, are considered, but also the whole 
policy and working of the industry, the amount of extension 
of capital, the division of profits, dividends, director's fees, 
rents, raw materials, transport of goods, prices and marketing, 
as well as the social and economic welfare of the workmen 
and their families. In this way all the members of the whole 
body of those employed or financially interested in any given 
trade or industry are fully instructed in its whole working, are 
pound together in its policy and naturally acquiesce in all 
necessary reductions as they participate in all increases of 
prosperity. Government authority is behind the decisions of 
such councils, but not often needed ; for by the personal inter- 
est of each and all a maximum of co-operation is secured. 

Of course, it takes time to create and perfect such complex 
human machinery and to win for it the loyalty and confidence 
of all concerned in it. But surely the hour is ripe for making 
a beginning upon such practical, human and—-I should like 
to say—British lines, in view of the very un-British bitterness 
that the constant strife between Labour and Capital is im- 
porting into our British factories and the radiant success of 
this co-operative spirit, which has of recent years been inspired 
into Italy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HAro.p E. Goan, 
Palazzo Antinori, Piazza Antinori 8, Firenze. 


IRELAND AND THE OATH 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—May I reply to Mr. Richardson that, where I said I was 
“ Equally ” certain that the Civil Service does not take the 
Oath of Allegiance, I referred to previous sentences (about 
the Army) and meant to convey that I was equally almost 
certain about the Civil Service? And I added, “ open to 
correction of course.’ He has corrected me, about the Civil 
Service, and I thank him. 

Replying to ** KE. D.” I ean only say that, like the cooper 
in “ Bride of Lammermuir,” I stand reproved, ‘* Meenister, 
(an a man say mair?” I confused this Army Comrades 
Association with the ‘‘ Old Comrades’? who were all of the 
British Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANCIS SprING RICE, 


DISARMAMENT PLEDGES 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—The point is being made that there is no tenable analogy 
between the Disarmament stipulations as relating to the 
Allied Powers and the Vanquished Nations. 

As it strikes me, if there is to be set up any distinction 
between the two pledges, the one made voluntarily is more 
binding than the one made under compulsion. 

And yet, while making this counterpoint, I am not un- 
mindful of the emotional background of France’s position. 
But I maintain that it is a fatal mistake to tie that position 
to the provisions of a Treaty. Human nature is bound 
to assert itself and to break the fetters of any manufactured 
Treaty stipulations. 

I have said it many times before and I now say it again, 
that there will be no peace, until the Treaties are purged 
from the crushing and humiliating features. 

As they stand, the Treaties represent a peace to end peace. 
And Disarmament will only make war more accessible.— 
I am. Sir, &e., 

GABRIEL WELLS. 

Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
[To the Editor of the Srecrarvor.|] 
Sir,—It would be hardly reasonable to expect that the columns 
of the Spectator should be thrown open to a protracted dis- 
cussion of that oldest and most insoluble of all theological 
problems, i.c., the origin of evil, whether moral or physical. 
But if I may be allowed a further word or two in answer to 
Professor McFadyen’s letter in your issue of September 10th, 
I would say: (1) That I cannot accept his ingenious theory of 
dualism in the artistry of the Book of Job, whereby the author 
only introduces “ Satan” in order to disown and discard him, 
and that by silence only not by outright declaration. (2) That 
I agree with the Professor in his statement that we must go 
further back in order to find the real origin of Job’s sorrows. 
The sneer of Satan against Job’s righteousness is equally, or 
even more, a sneer against God Himself. God (he alleges) 
-annot command man’s disinterested love, nor is man capable 
of loving God purely: ‘* Doth Job serve God for naught ? ” 
God, therefore, allows the test to be made, and the saint proves 
the sincerity of his love and faith. Perhaps here we come 
nearer than anywhere else to an interpretation of the mystery 
of permitted “ evil.’ (3) But to my mind the pivotal point is, 
not what interpretation we are to put on the Book of Job, 
but, how we are to understand the teaching of our Lord 
Himself. I know, but feel that I cannot concur in, the argu- 
ment that He was using “* language of accommodation ” suited 
to the religious thought of His own times. In such a matter 
as that of the authorship of a certain psalm that argument, 
I feel, may be allowed. But in a crucial question such as this 
of the nature and origin of evil, including human suffering, 
I cannot think that He Who came as “a Teacher sent from 
God” could give His hearers an ‘* obsolescent ” (Professor 
McFadyen’s word) and misleading explanation. ‘ This woman 
whom Satan hath bound” are words too clear and deliberate 
I may be wrong, but so it seems to me. 
J. H. WARNER, 


to be set aside. 
I am, Sir, &c., 


LOTTERIES AND SWEEPSTAKES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—May I point out that your reviewer of my _ book, 
Lotteries and Sweepstakes, entirely misses the point in saying 
that ‘* The moral of the book is surely that if our forefathers, 
having a vast experience of lotteries . . . concluded 
that they did more harm than good . . . we shall do 
well not to question their verdict.” I took considerable 
pains to show that the objection was not to the lotteries, but 
to the gambling schemes grafted on to them, and those 
were only possible because of the numbers of tickets being 
known, and every ticket being drawn, a lengthy process. 
These conditions do not prevail nowadays, and therefore 
that objection fails. If we are to have nothing which our 
forefathers abandoned, little advance would be made in 
many spheres, and among other things we should have no 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., C. L°Estrance Ewen. 

Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W. 1. 

[From the facts so industriously collected by Mr. Ewen we 
drew what seemed to us the true moral. The mere differences 
in procedure, to which he refers, do not affect the main issue, 
— Eb. Spectator. | 


THE DEATH PENALTY FOR GUNMEN 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Robert Gladstone believes that if a criminal who 
carries a gun knew that capital punishment would follow a 
second arrest with a loaded firearm, he would give up his bad 
habit. History does not support this view. The offender 
is much more likely, by shooting the policeman who sought 
to arrest him, to take steps to ensure that he was not so 
captured. Has Mr. Gladstone never heard of the sheep and 
the lamb ? 

The death penalty for carrying firearms would almost 
inevitably result in the murder of policemen, this would lead 
to the arming of the police and this would in time incite more 
professional criminals to carry guns. One of the causes of the 
high American homicidal rate is the fact that both police and 
criminals are armed. Historically there have always been 
people like your correspondent who seek to make increased 
severity a substitute for greater efficiency. What the present 
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situation demands is not more death and more lethal weapons, 
but a thorough enquiry into the way firearms are issued and 
obtained. In a recent murder trial at the Old Bailey the 
accused admitted that she had had a revolver nine years 
without a licence, and that as a girl of eighteen had been given 
it by a friend. Was it a military revolver? If so, are officers 
allowed to dispose of their weapons without supervision ? 
Was it originally held on a civilian licence ? If so, should not 
persons at least be required to present their weapons for 
inspection every year, and only dispose of them to authorized 
persons. But has not the time come when the State should 
prohibit the ownership of all revolvers by civilians? I know 
two Oxford graduates who have revolvers for no better reason 
than that they ‘ feel safer with them.” Neither can have 
furnished an adequate excuse for police permits, but both 
have obtained them. 

When the Firearms Act of 1920 imposed restrictions on the 
carrying of firearms in this country the annual number of 
homicidal deaths by firearms fell at once from 27.5 and 25.2 
in the periods 1868-13 and 1914-9 to 19.0 during 1920-5, 
though this was a specially diflicult post-War period. It is 
not unreasonable to believe that a law prohibiting the posses- 
sion of any revolver by a civilian and requiring supervision 
of the ultimate disposal of all military firearms and sporting 
guns would result in a still further reduction. 

The habitual offender, whether he carries a gun or not, has 
admittedly to be dealt with. But the recent Report of the 
Persistent Offenders Committee has made constructive pro- 
posals in that direction. Mr. Gladstone’s remedy, I need 
hardly say, is not among them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KB. Roy Catverr, Secretary, 
National Council for the Abolition of the 
Death Penalty. 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


TRADE WITH SWEDEN 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sir,— As I may fairly claim more than the average English- 
man’s knowledge of Sweden, the country which the Prince 
of Wales and Prince George are to visit next month, will 
you allow me to call the attention of your industrial readers 
to the very timely report on economic conditions there 
prepared by the Commercial Counsellor at the British Legation 
in Stockholm, which has just been published by the Department 
of Overseas Trade ? 

The report records the pleasing news of a “swing of 
sentiment” in favour of Great Britain, and announces 
significantly that the Swede, who is, of course, being urged 
officially to ‘ buy Swedish,” now adds automatically—** and 
if you can’t, buy British.’ I have myself seen many signs 
of this “ swing of sentiment ” during recent visits to Sweden, 
and if one thing more than another will strengthen it, it is 
the Prince of Wales’ visit. His presence in Stockholm will 
do more in a week than anyone else could do in a year to 
raise British prestige, already, I am glad to say, very high 
umong the Swedes. 

In the past nearness to Sweden has given the countries of 
Central Europe a special advantage in the Swedish markets, 
which their business men have been quick to seize. To-day 
pokitical considerations have reduced the popularity of these 
nations, and Great Britain’s star is now definitely in the 
ascendant. The way is therefore clear for an even greater 
expansion of Anglo-Swedish trade than the Commercial 
Counsellor records in his report. 

Sweden, it is true, has lost considerably in purchasing 
power owing to Russian competition in the British market, 
particularly in timber. But she still remains an important 
consumer, and if British manufacturers will take their courage 
in both hands, study the suggestions in the Stockholm 
Counsellor’s report, and act upon them, they will have no 
cause to regret the cost of a concerted attempt to develop a 
market where everything, including the exchange, is in their 
favour. 

The Prince of Wales’ visit to Sweden will blaze a trail for 
them to the hearts--and purses !—of the Swedes. It will 
be for them then merely to “* deliver the goods.’’—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. BALDWIN RAPER 

(formerly M.P. for East Islington). 

421-4 Australia House, London, W.C. 2. 









YORKSHIRE ABBEYS 


[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—On page 223 of your issue of August 20th, in the “News 
of the Week” columns, reference is made to a recent Roman 
Catholic service held at Rievaulx Abbey. This is describeg as 
“ The first service, it is believed, since the Dissolution ‘ 
(and) due to the initiative of the Roman Catholic Chureh,* 
who must not be grudged the credit. ; 

I have no desire to initiate controversy on the Roman 
question, or to obtain the sort of advertisement for the Chureh 
in this country which seems to delight Roman Catholies, or to 
deny them all due credit. At the same time, a little enquiry 
would have revealed that the clergy and people of the Parish 
Church of Helmsley, of which Rievaulx Chureh is a dependent 
chapel, have for years past held a service in the Abbey. Only, 
fortnight before the Roman Catholics held their service, the 
Archbishop of York preached in the Abbey and his visit was 
widely reported in the Press. 

Against the comparison made in twelfth-century building, 
as an expression of devotion to God and the small number of 
modern great buildings of architectural glory, must be set the 
changed conditions which demand provision for spiritual 
needs of vast multitudes in our cities and towns. So far as 
the expression of glory and honour to God goes, surely the large 
number of new churches, built to meet these modern needs, no 
less honour Him whose care is more for souls than for stones, 

























The day may come when it will again be possible to build 
great and glorious churches to the honour and glory of God in 
centres of church life, but the immediate duty of the Church 
is to provide for the spiritual needs of her people, both in 
regard to parish churches and clergy to minister in them. The 
real work of God's Church does not provide display, as a rule, 
but it will withstand the work of the spoiler, and survive when 
buildings have come to the sorry fate which the glorious abbey 
church of Rievaulx represents.-—I am, Sir, &e., F.R. 


{We are glad to learn that the Church of England has held 
services in Rievaulx Abbey. In the Note to which our corre- 
spondent refers we expressed our wish that it should be so.— 
Kp. Spectator.| 


THE GERMAN COLONIES 

[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, R. G. Walmsley, concludes his 
letter ‘in the pre-War years German colonial policy was 
characterized by both efficiency and enlightenment.” He 
cannot have read ‘The Black Slaves of Prussia’ an open 
letter addressed to General Smuts by Frank Weston, D.D., 
Bishop of Zanzibar, dated November 7th, 1917. 

The Bishop gives his personal experiences of ‘* How Germans 
Treat Africans.” He says they “ Rule entirely by fear,” 
employing most cruel flogging and torture. The sjambok 
rules the plantation. Slavery was ‘a recognized condition 
under the German flag.’ The Bishop concludes his letter 
with an impassioned appeal that the Germans should not 
be allowed to return to their colonies. 

In the Life and Letters of Walter Page, Vol. I1., p. 246, 
we read: ‘ The natives—the Africans especially—have been 
so barbarously treated and so immorally, that it would be 
inhuman to permit the Germans to rule and degrade them 
further.”’---I am, Sir, &e., JI. Roprerson Day, M.D. (Lond.). 























ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE—AN APPEAL 




















[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—Three years ago this settlement was one of those to 
benefit by the gift of spare plants from some of your readers. 
We should be most grateful if you could appeal once more to 
garden lovers to help in this way. Our own settlement garden 
and the patches cultivated by some of our neighbours make 
great claims on our small resources—for, in this neighbour- 
hood, even the hardiest annuals give up struggling in the third 
year against the difficulties of poor soil, bad air, soot, cats, &c. 
I can promise that everything sent will be most carefully 
tended, every flower cherished and watched.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eveanor T. Keviy. 
St. Margaret's House, Bethnal Green, London, E. 2 
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[We earnestly support this appeal.—Kp. Spectator.| 
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Sir Walter Scott 


Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 1787— 1807. Edited by H. J. C. 
Grierson. (Centenary Edition. Constable. 18s.) 
Sir Walter Scott To-Day. Edited by H. J.C. Grierson. (Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d.) 

A comPLeTE edition of Scott’s letters was very much needed. 
And Professor Grierson has edited its first instalment admir- 
ably. But it cannot be said that the result is a very readable 
pook. Nobody’s complete correspondence is likely to be 
much of whose time is occupied in practical transactions ; 
Madame de Sévigné herself would have found it hard to 
produce epistolary masterpieces if she had had to write to 
a bailiff about an estate or a publisher about copyright. 
Seott was no Madame de Sévigné, and he was always writing 
to bailiffs about estates and publishers about copyrights. 
These letters throw light on the intricate chaos of his financial 
affairs and his incapacity for resolving it into any sort of 
order; but of their nature they cannot give that direct 
impression of the writer's personality which is the essence 
of good letter-writing. And to all except the Scott expert 
they are dull. However, the book is not all dull; a con- 
siderable proportion of it is taken up by Scott’s letters to 
his friends. And these are not only good letters in them- 
selves, but reveal as much as his journals do the extraordinary 
charm of their author’s character. 

In this he is exceptional among writers of eminence. A 
consideration of their lives inevitably induces the melancholy 
reflection that, with a few notable exceptions, great writers 
have been difficult to like and impossible to live with. The 
creative power is sure to egotism near allied: they have 
almost all been egotists, either narrow, hard egotists, con- 
seientiously following their star without any regard to the 
happiness of those around them, like Milton or Wordsworth, 
or vain, capricious, uncontrolled egotists like Byron or 
Rossetti. Not so Scott. 

Of course he had his weaknesses. He was careless and 
extravagant and impractical. All the failure in the world 
could not persuade him he was not a man of business. While 
his unrestrained boyish romanticism sometimes led him to 
make himself highly ridiculous. Did he not dress up 
George IV. as a Highland chieftain and present him to the 
astonished eyes of the Edinburgh populace ? No one could 
call Scott a sensible prudent character. But then who would 
want to? His imprudence and romanticism only endear 
him the more to us, and there is nothing else to be criticized 
in his character. Of the typical faults of the writer he was 
singularly free. He was not an egotist; he was modest 
and constant and reasonable and sweet-tempered and un- 
selfish and persevering. He did not think that the fact 
that he was a good writer gave him the right to be an intoler- 
able human being; he did not cut himself off from the 
society of ordinary people as one of whom the world is not 
worthy. Yet, and here we come to the most significant 
fact about Scott—he was not a Philistine. As Professor 


Waverley 


The Waverley Pageant. Passages from the Waverley Novels 
selected with a Biographical Essay and Critical Notes by 
Hugh Walpole. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 

Sir Walter’s Post-bag. More Stories and Sidelights from his 
Unpublished Letter-books. Written and Selected by Wilfred 
Partington. Foreword by Hugh Walpole. (Murray. 16s.) 

Mr. WALPOLE is a Scottophil, and he has little doubt that 

many thousands of readers still exist who share his delight in 

the Waverley Novels. He has welcomed the centenary of 

Scott's death as an opportunity for returning to the romantic 

world of Waverley and collecting representative specimens of 

its inhabitants, scenery and history. He offers this collection 
to the modern reader, together with an expression of his own 
personal delight and faith in the genius of the man whose 
fertile and exuberant imagination filled in the picture already 

sketched by Rousseau, thus giving the Romantic Movement a 

mountainous habitation and a name. 

It might be possible to argue with Mr. Walpole that Scott's 
influence on the English novel (and novel reader) has never 
been so great as the literary historians would have us believe. 
Dickens and Thackeray, two giants, came after him, and their 


Grierson points out in his very able introduction, the peculiat 
distinction of Scott's character lies in its combination of the 
imaginative and the normal. He was a fragile, solitary 
child, living wholly in a world of precocious and romantic 
imagination, but as he grew older the circumstances of his 
education, of his own sunny, zestful disposition, caused him 
to throw himself with energy into the varicoloured whirlpool 
of ordinary life. It was the cause of most of his troubles, 
for he tried to live the practical life of his mature ideal in 
the romantic spirit of his childish imagination; with the 
consequence that he got ruined. But it is also the secret 
of his peculiar attractiveness. He has at once the charm 
of the average warm-hearted rational human being, the 
sensitive, imaginative charm of the artist. 

And, what is more important to posterity, this combination 
gave its peculiar force and flavour to his genius. Scott’s 
best work, like his life, unites the substance of the realist 
with the imagination of the romantic. He can, as in The 
Bride of Lammermoor, re-tell a story as wild and remote as 
that of the border-ballad, and yet make it vivid and concrete 
as Roderick Random; he can describe with perfect realism 
a small Scottish farmer like Davie Deans and yet reveal the 
vaster, more impersonal forees of history, religion and 
nationality that have moulded his character to what it is. 
Above all, he can deal with the heroic and the tragic; for the 
heroic and the tragic must be real and yet must also be 
sublime. Scott's great tragic features—Meg Merrilies, Elspeth 
of the Craigburnfoot—are as solid and four-square as Tom 
Jones, as majestic and poetical as the Duchess of Malfi. They 
are, indeed, the only figures in English literature like Shake- 
speare’s great tragic figures. And Scott, though he is one 
of the most faulty novelists, is yet the only one who has 
something in him of Shakespeare. 

It has also laid him open to some of the same misfortunes. 
By a strange freak of human nature, if a man’s genius is 
admired enough. people become enormously interested in 
those aspects of his life and character which have nothing 
to do with it. The libraries of the world are heavy with 
unread books on Shakespeare as a lawyer, Shakespeare as a 
linguist. And now Professor Grierson has edited a volume 
of essays dealing with such subjects as Scott and Cervantes, 
Scott and the*Comédie Humaine. They are all learned 
studies, but who wants to read them? However, the book 
also includes another very interesting introduction by 
Professor Grierson, and a sound article on the English 
historical novel by Mr. Hugh Walpole. It is curious though 
that Mr. Walpole should think it necessary especially to 
recommend the student to read Marius the Epicurean * page 
by page and word by word.” Speaking for ourselves, we 
have found this the most desirable plan in reading any book. 
To read alternate pages and every fifth word only leads to 
confusion, ° 


Distilled 


humour and pathos were so much more native to English 
minds that Scott's half-Celtic genius was pushed aside, to find 
its final home across the Channel. Certainly his influence on 
the French novel of the nineteenth century was enormous, 
Barbey D’Aurevilly’s great saying that ‘ il faut faire, dans les 
romans, plus grand que nature,” shows how Scott’s example 
became engrained in the very philosophy of French art. No 
novelist more than Scott created “ plus grand que nature,” 
though he did so without consciously theorizing about it. On 
Gallic soil his method was seized upon and elevated into a 
pratique. A visit to the Hugo Museum in the Place des Vosges 
will show some specimens of what resulted from this reduction 
of Scott's Highland wildness to the deliberate grotesqueries 
of Hugo’s paintings. But even thus distorted by exuberant 
French logic, Scott's personality continued to inform the 
French novel, and in Balzac found an apotheosis greater even 
than in Scott himself. For Balzac, more than any other 
novelist, has in his work that “splendid embarrassment of 
characters ” (to quote the phase which Mr. Walpole has so 
happily coined in his praise of Scott). 


Davin CEcIL,. 
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To a reader who has trained his taste in fiction on Balzac, and 
refined it by a diet of the novels in French and English (includ- 
ing translations from the Russian). written during the last 
fifty years, Scott certainly seems a little archaic in his charac- 
terization. His people are comparable to those in the Ingoldsby 
Legends; and mortals, whipperginnies, zanies, ghosts and 
monsters are too curiously alike, too much fragments of the 
scenery, to be able to take a convincing hold upon our modern 
and possibly cold-blooded affections. 

Seott, in fact, only half-emerged from that detestable 
academy, The Castle of Otranto. His personal predilections 
prevented him. He was too Scots-whimsical in humour, too 
ardent an antiquarian, too fecund in the mere craft of writing, 
with all its implications of prolix fancifulness. He was, how- 
ever, shrewd and advanced enough to know his weaknesses 
and to try to forestall the criticism of posterity. By a Celtic 
second-sight he looked into the future and saw the twentieth- 
century critics accusing him of over-production and consequent 
slickness. Tfte saw Mr. Walpole being his only defendant, and 
he gratefully bequeathed to him a large share of his inex- 
haustible inventiveness. He mockingly accused himself of 
producing his books by the aid of the new ‘* steam-power,” 
and pictured himself as a commercial asset to the country, 
arguing that ‘‘a successful author is a productive labourer, 
and that his works constitute as effectual a part of the public 
wealth as that which is created by any other manufacture.” 
Oddly enough, the same sort of argument was put up by 
Dumas in his speeches to the mob during his political candida- 
ture, when he proved that in the course of his career as a 
novelist, writing so many books a year, each employing so 
many compositors, printers, booksellers, &e., he had been 
solely responsible for an industry employing some forty 
thousand workers ! 

This attitude, still not dead in the ‘eighties when Trollope 
published his autobiography, was a quality in the Romantic 
Movement showing its solid and practical bourgeois origin. 
By comparison, our latter-day novelists, with their  self- 
conscious and meagre output of pseudo-eighteenth-century 
fiction, are more removed from actuality than were the 
Romantics whom they now censure se severely. Mr. Walpole 
is justified in wondering ** whether the novel has not become 
altogether too careful and considerate,’ and whether the 
clumsy fecundity of Scott is not rather to be preferred to the 
modern attenuated refinements. In spite of our detachment, 
our scepticism, we may be a little too analytically sensitive, 
too much the victims of our own psycho-pathological technique. 
Were Scott here to-day, with his hearty laughter, his boring 
loquacity, and his really mad exultations of fear and sublimity, 

he might squash our criticisms without noticing that he had 
trodden on anything larger than a worm-casting. 

Nevertheless, the worm-castings have their value in aerating 
the soil; and a great deal of the soil of Scott's large field is 
very soggy! It has tired the limbs of many school-children, 
and prevented them in later life from crossing to the high 
places where the poet suddenly and erratically piles up the 
mountains of his sublime vision, with scenes and atmosphere 
comparable to the pictures of Turner. There is much simi- 
larity in their landscape and sense of grandeur. That simi- 
Jarity may be due to the influence of the Age. Certainly Scott 
was typical of the great school of British water-colourists. 
But to this common stock he brought his own particular 
geniality and bustling warmth. He comes in rubbing his 
hands, inpatient but beaming with pleasure, to impart what 
he has seen in the present and what he has unearthed from the 
past. And with his dogs, his family, his flood ‘of corre- 
spendence, his servants and guests around him, he sits down 
and covers ream after ream of paper. 

Some time ago Mr. Walpole secured the letter-books in 
which Sir Walter preserved the correspondence received from 
all and sundry, famous and infamous, in the world where he 
reigned as a prince of literature. Mr. Partington has now 
had a second dip into these books, and with judicious and 
racy notes connected his extracts into a delightful survey of 
Scott's social world and his relationships with contemporaries. 
It shows him as we see him in Raeburn’s picture ; genial, sub- 
lime, excited and a little drunk with exultation in his creative 
genius and his love of life. However did Death dare to claim 
iim ? Ricuarpd CnurcH, 
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An Encyclopaedic View of Russi 
Russia. By Hans von Eckardt. Translated by Catherine Aliso 
Phillips. (Jonathan Cape. 36s.) , 






Tue comprehensive title justifies itself. This Ponderoy; 
volume (the epithet should be taken both literally ang 
metaphorically) probably contains more miscellaneous infy. 
mation about Russia than any other book, encyclopaedia, 
and Baedeker excepted, ever published. The first thre 
hundred of its seven hundred pages contain a sketch of 
Russian history down to 1914; then comes a rather Scrappy 
chapter on the War and the Revolution ; and the rest of the 
book is devoted to an analysis of almost every imaginable 
aspect of the Soviet régime. It has one at least of the charge. 
teristic merits of German scholarship: considering the 
enormous field covered, the standard of accuracy is remarkably 
high. But it has also the characteristic defects of all but the 
best German scholarship. It lacks unity and_ proportion; 
and the author seems to have no gift of selection. It is as if 
he had confided to his note-books everything he has seen and 
heard and read about Russia for the past twenty years, and 
then marshalled the whole contents of them in chronological 
order to make this volume. 

It seems proper to make this criticism at the outset, because 
the faults of the book lie on the surface, and anyone but a 
hardened reviewer may well shrink from venturing into this 
dense but well-timbered forest. Some help may however be 
derived from a full table of contents and a fair index. The 
interested reader may be directed to the sections in the 
chapter on the nineteenth century on “ The Religion of 
Revolution ” and the ‘ Political and Sociological Import 
of Literature,” and to the excellent account in a later chapter of 
the constitutional structure of the Soviet Union as examples, 
taken more or less at random, of things which have been 
better done by Professor von Eckardt than in any other book 
available in English. 

There is one thread which, though it cannot be said to run 
through the whole book, reappears in several places and is 
obviously close to the author's heart-——the question of German- 
Russian relations. In the historical part of the work he 
analyses with care the principal moves on the diplomatic 
chess-board between the Crimean War and the European War, 
and points emphatically to the conclusion that the ruin both 
of Germany and of Russia can be traced back to the last years 
of Bismarck’s chancellorship when the two countries allowed 
themselves to drift apart. Germany estranged Russia by 
coquetting with Austria; and Russia entered into an un- 
natural alliance with the French Republic and French finance. 
Nor does the author’s interest in the question remain academic. 
The moral emerges clearly in the later chapters—that the 
same identity of interest between Germany and Russia, at 
any rate in the field of foreign policy, is stronger than ever to- 
day. He seems indeed to distort his facts a little in the 
interests of this conciusion. He ignores the serious friction 
which has occurred between the two countries more than once 
during the last few years—notably at the time of the so-called 
* Schachty ” trial; and he appears to exaggerate the causes 
of friction between the Soviet Union and her western neigh- 
bours. It is scarcely true to speak of Bessarabia as_ the 
** natural hinterland ” of Odessa ; it is the reverse of the truth 
to suggest that the Baltic ports ave being ** closed to the great 
Russian hinterland by the policy of tiny states anxious to 
assert their importance”; and the Soviet Government has 
shown far less interest than Germany in the “ millions of 
Great Russians, Ukrainians and White Russians incorporated 
in Poland.” (Incidentally, the inhabitants of ‘* Ukrainian 
Galicia * are not ‘** former subjects of the Russian Empire.”) 
Altogether, Moscow has displayed surprisingly little inclina- 
tion to seek favour at Berlin by embroiling itself with its 
immediate neighbours. 

It remains to add that the book contains photographs of a 
large variety of Russian scenes and objects, ranging from 
ikons to tractors; and that the translator has performed an 
onerous task particularly well. 
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Kent in History 


The Victoria History of the County of Kent. Edited by William 

Page, F.S.A. Vol. IIT. (St. Catherine Press. 63s.) 
Tye new volume of the Victoria County History is to be 
welcomed, first as a sign that the great enterprise is in full 
vigour and secondly for the special interest of its theme. 
Kent, by reason of its geography, has always profited by the 
trade between England and the Continent. In the middle 
ages the Kentish yeoman was proverbially rich, and it is 
probable that in pre-Roman, Roman and Saxon times the 
people of Kent were better off than most of their fellow- 
countrymen. There is reason to suppose that the Cantii 
offered little resistance to the Romans and may have preferred 
them to their Belgic overlords at Colchester. At any rate 
Roman Kent, in the north and east, was thickly populated 
and, during the four centuries of the occupation, must have 
become as thoroughly Romanized as Gaul. Dr. Mortimer 
Wheeler and other experts, completing the work begun 
for this as for many another county by the late Professor 
Haverfield, devote 175 closely printed quarto pages to a 
description of the Roman remains, illustrated with maps, 
plans and photographs, which leaves no doubt as to the 
deep impress which Rome made upon Kent. Rutupiae 
(Richborough) was the chief port, and the road from it to 
London, through Duroyvernum (Canterbury) and Durobrivae 
(Rochester) was the main trade-route, along which were 
innumerable settlements and country houses (villae). Dr. 
Wheeler's account of Richborough, as revealed by the recent 
excavations, is excellent. He is too exact a scholar to guess 
when he does not know; therefore he does not solve the 
old puzzle of the huge mass of concrete with a sort of cros, 
in high relief upon it. But he shows that some monument 
stood on the platform before the cross was built. The main 
part of the town scems to have been washed away. The 
fort, still standing, was built, with Reculver, Dover and 
Lympne, about the year 800, when land defence against 
the Saxon pirates was adopted in place of the classis Britannica 
(or British fleet) that had proved untrustworthy. The 
unique Roman pharos (or lighthouse) at Dover is much 
older than the fort and may date from the first century ; 
it had a twin tower, on what is now the Drop Redoubt, which 
was still standing in 1700. 

Kent had borne the first invasion of the Romans and saw 
the last of them. What happened after the legions were 
withdrawn in 410 is not known. Later in the century a, 
Jutish king was ruling Kent, but whether he expelled or 
slaughtered all the Roman Britons or merely taxed them is a 
matter of controversy. The orthodox view, championed of 
late by no less an authority than Ferdinand Lot, is that there 
was a clean sweep of the natives. The heretical theory, 
worked out with much ability by Dr. Gilbert Slater in his 
chapter of social and economic history, is that the Jutes, 
being keen traders themselves, were much too shrewd to 
exterminate their new subjects. Whether or. not the Jutes 
‘ame as small adventurous bands and not, like the Angles 
and Saxons, as whole tribes seeking shelter and land, is 
debatable. But it is certain that the Kentish social organi- 
zation and land tenures at and after the Norman Conquest 
differed in a marked degree from those of other parts of 
England, and this fact has somehow to be explained. 
Professor Nellie Neilson’s able and judicious commentary on 
the Kent Domesday, here translated in full with other relevant 
documents, shows that Kent was divided into six or seven 
“Tests” or “ lathes,” each containing many hundreds, and 
that the Church held a very large part of the lands in the 
county in 1086. Domesday hints at the presence of an 
unusually large number of small free tenants, but two centuries 
later, under Edward I, the King’s justices recognize the 
Customs of Kent, of which the essentials were ‘* that all the 
persons of Kentishmen should be free” and “that they 
should be able to give and sell their lands without asking 
leave of their lords.” Gavelkind, the special Kentish tenure 
defined in the Customs of 1293, under which a man’s lands 
were divided at his death among his sons, while the youngest 
kept the homestead, is a typically Celtie tenure which 
prevailed, for instance, in Ireland until the Elizabethan and 
Stuart Jawyers stamped it out. We do not know why, in 


Kent alone among the English counties, gavelkind survived 
in defiance of feudalism. But the strange fact lends credence 
to Dr. Slater’s theory that the Roman Britons made terms 
with the Jutes and continued to form the bulk of the popula- 
tion of Kent long after the British stock in other parts of 
tngland had vanished. The practical difficulties of exter- 
minating a settled peasantry whose labour is in any case 
needed for tilling the soil might have been illustrated by a 
reference to King James’ Plantation of Ulster. There the 
individual settlers found the native Irish far too useful as 
cheap servants to wish to expel them from the country, as 
the directors of the enterprise desired. 

It remains to say that the volume also contains a competent 
account of the political history of Kent by Miss Maud F. 
Simkins and an interesting chapter on Kentish industries, 
past and present, by Miss Ethet M. Hewitt. The editor, 
Dr. Page, deserves warm congratulations on the very high 
standard of scholarship that he continues to maintain in this 
great history. 


The Sins of the Fathers 


The Great Victorians. Edited by H. J. and Hugh Massingham. 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson. &s. 6d.) 

Tur Editors of The Great Victorians have compiled a most 
provocative and intriguing volume full from beginning to end 
of conflicting views, and emphatic contradictions. This is 
exactly as it should be, and was probably a well considered 
design. First of all they jointly selected their forty men and 
women whom they held to be typical of that age. The selection 
was entirely their own affair, and, whatever it had been, readers 
would certainly have cavilled at it for the absence (say) of 
George Moore from a literary list that included Coventry 
Patmore, or for Victorian Art being represented by Burne- 
Jones and D. G. Rossetti to the exclusion of J. M. W. Turner 
who is the greatest landscape painter whom England ever 
produced and whose finest work lies well within this period, 
or for including W. G. Grace among their heroic company. 
But the list is a very good one, and having made their selection, 
they entrusted the writing of these forty essays to forty 
intelligent folk of the day with the object, as they state in the 
editorial preface, of producing a summing-up of one generation 
by another. Many of these distinguished essayists give a short 
and virulent sketch of what they conceive the Victorian 
age to be, and they so pleasantly and violently disagree with 
each other that the conscientious reader may be pardoned for 
forming an uneasy impression that there was never a Victorian 
age at all, since forty accomplished essayists could not have 
differed so much in their presentment of its characteristic 
features. They only agree that it was something quite 
portentous, a sort of sea-serpent of which the accounts by 
eye-witnesses are so incompatible that it is wiser to regard 
it as a myth, a fable, a phantom, which, on evidence, must 
be rejected as a collective hallucination. 

En menu, these essays contain much readable and some 
brilliant criticism. The editors’ aim has been to represent 
the age not as impenetrably dark or dazzlingly golden, and 
in some cases we find that the subjects of which their selected 
authors treat, positively nauseated them: this was an 
excellent device for avoiding the golden extreme. Mr. Arm- 
strong, for instanee, in his vivacious commination service 
over Burne-Jones’ pictures, states that after a period of 
adolescent adoration he reacted “so violently that it is 
difficult to judge impartially,” and we may guess that he 
found it not only difficult but impossible. What utterly 
damns them all to his mind is that nearly all of them 
illustrate stories: therefore Burne-Jones is not an artist at 
all, but a mere illustrator. But on the same principle he 
ought to damn (perhaps he does) practically the whole of the 
work of the painters of the Italian Renaissance, for most 
of it is only fit to furnish illustrations for the Bible and the 
rest for a volume of Greek mythology. But the fallacy is 
truly pathetic: a picture is not worthless because it tells a 
story, but because it lacks quality in itself. Swinburne comes 
in for a similarly rough handling from Mr. Turner. Though 
the Editors in their preface say that Swinburne “ gave us 
music in words,’ Mr. Turner tells us that no lyrical poet 
ever had a worse ear, and that Austin Dobson and Andrew 
Lang were fully capable of any of his metrical effects. To 
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prove his point he quotes some of Swinburne’s least melodious 
verses (whereas a poet must be judged by his best not his 
worst), and by way of pertinent argument calls those who 
lind fault with Byron’s rhymes fools and pedants and _ pros- 
But what are we to say of one who finds no music in 


odists. 
the choruses of Atalanta ? 


The difficulty that most of these eminent writers seem to 
have found was to put into a few pages all they wanted to say 
As is natural enough, they 
have no new material to present, and they confine themselves 
to giving their own individual view on facts already known. 
Such a view, however, can be wholly new, and nothing can be 
more admirable than Mr. Charles Morgan's essay on Emily 
Bronté : he couples and contrasts the mysticism of her poems 
with the night-mare atmosphere of Wuthering Heights in a 
One wonders, however, whether 
his hint about the possible relations between Emily and her 


about their assigned Victorians, 


manner never done before. 


brother Branwell, unsupported as it is by anything approach- 
ing to evidence, was worth giving. Equally illuminating is 
Miss Sackville-West’s essay on George Eliot, with regard to 
her two strains of realism and romanticism. ‘ Few realists 
(she says) are without their romantic side: in George Eliot 
it took the form of creating impossibly romantic scamps or 
prigs of men, and of writing Romola.” That again was never 
so well said before. Mr. Middleton Murry on William Morris 
perhaps sweeps too widely : his haul of fishes seems to break 
his net, and the distracted reader has to try to snatch at them 
as they swim away. One of his sentences alone would have 
formed an ample text if he had only told us exactly what he 
meant by saying that Morris was the perfect Victorian precisely 
because he escaped Victorianism. Then there is Mr. Chesterton 
(who might haye written the last sentence of Mr. Murry’s) 
revelling in a joyous exposition of Dickens’ rhetoric, and 
hitting the bull’s-eye with every one of his paradoxes. 
Such are a few of the plums in this well-stuffed pudding. 
EK. F. Benson, 


Michael Collins 


The Invisible Army. By Desmond Ryan. (Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Ryan, known hitherto as the author of the Life of Pearse, 
has given us here a picture of Ireland between 1916 and 
1922, with Michael Collins as the central figure. Though 
not a historical document (for all the characters, save Collins, 
are fictitious or composite) it represents material that no 
historian should neglect and forms a fitting complement 
to Mr. Beasley’s two-volume biography of Collins. We see 
Collins as he is imagined to have appeared to a journalist 
friend, David Harding, at all the chief stages of his life, 
from the time when he returned to Dublin after nine years’ 
clerical work in England. We sce him at the Post Office 
in 1916, a youth of twenty-six, the best informed and most 
resolute of his contemporaries, as he was the most sensitive 
in his reaction to horrors, to the ‘ eviscerated corpse ~ of 
the O’Rahilly and the * riddled civilians” on the cobble 
stones. We see him in the internment camp at Frongoch, 
a boisterous footballer and a “ proper card” towards the 
authorities. We see him, ov, his return to Ireland, sub- 
terraneously at work turning political meetings into training 
grounds for volunteers and selecting gunmen who could hit 
halfpennies at ** God alone knows how many wards.” After 
the end of the Great War, there begin the operations of 
his invisible army and his own long series of incredible escapes 
(the fruit of almost professional gymnastics and an ability 
to pass himself off as a respectable citizen among the very 
men sent to arrest him). The persistent “G* man or spy, 
Dan Hogan, is shot and there are other casualties among his 
enemies, but Collins himself goes on triumphant to the truth 
with one tragic failure, when ‘* Mrs. Lavelle”? was shot 
against his wishes for giving away information. We hear 
all too little of his visit to England for the Treaty negotiations, 
and he is next seen sweeping through the hills, too knowledge- 
able for the irregular forces but reckless of his personal safety. 
The final scenes are briefly but impressively told. The 
mysterious death, the funeral memorable even for the land 
of funerals, the monument and epitaph he deserved --** Here 
lies Michael Collins who died for Ireland.” 

How will posterity know enough of him to recognize his 
greatness ? In a democratic age men rise from the bottom 
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by expressing themselves effectively before multitudes, or by 
making money. There are some of Collins’ speeches left and 
a few articles in American newspapers, but if he had Never 
addressed more than a room full, or written a line beyond 
business memoranda, he would have risen just as high and 
accomplished as much, And he rejected all opportunities of 
money making. He is spoken of as a military genius, but he 
left no Austerlitz, no Jena; even at the burning of the 
Custom House, their biggest operation, the volunteers never 
mustered more than 120, and General Macready will not 
be the last soldier to cast technical scorn on the alleged 
“ victories.” Of his efficiency, it is true, some idea will 
emerge from a combined reading of Mr. Ryan and Mr. Beasley, 
Minister of Finance, Adjutant-General, Director of Informa. 
tion, Director of Intelligence ; at one moment he was raising 
two million pounds by a prohibited national loan, the next 
obliterating by death, intimidation, or seduction, the one 
force which he had personal reason to fear, the “G» 
Division of the Dublin Metropolitan Police. But the sum 
total of his achievement will be disputed and his share will 
be dissipated among many claimants. Though the English 
instinct of the time that the Trish resistance was bound up 
with Collins was confirmed by Griffiths, who said, and 
repeated in the Dail, that “It was Collins who won the 
War,” his official biographer has had to be content with a 
smaller claim. ‘To the freeing of Ireland, accomplished by a 
small band of young men and women in a few years after 
centuries of heroic failure, Michael Collins, he contributed a 
giant’s strength.” And posterity may have to think that 
that was all. In the end his chance of immortality rests on 
the impressions he made on his contemporaries. Mr. Collins 
was the first young man (he was 31 at the time of the Treaty) 
for 100 vears to thwart the policy of England, and this he did 
by a violence which he applied directly himself. It was 
natural that he should powerfully affect the middle-aged 
and elderly politicians opposed to him, many of whom never 
came to realize that in Ireland it was his soft heart and not 
his smoking pistol which was proverbial. (Some may recall 
Mr. Hegarty’s memory of him in The Victory of Sinn Fein: 
“He passed the great test for any adult in that children 
Joved him. ‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me!’ They 
came to Mick.’’) 

But there was something more, some special quality of 
personality, to which the finest of his adversaries, Lord 
Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill, responded. Mr. 
Winston Churchill has written: ‘ He was an Irish patriot, 
true and fearless. His hands had touched the springs of 
terrible deeds. Love of Ireland still possessed him, but to 
it was added a wider comprehension. In future years, regard 
will be paid by widening circles to his life and death.” With 
this may be placed the thoughts that Mr. Ryan makes pass 
through the mind of David Harding: ‘* Knock him out of 
the picture and where was their movement ? Back to the 
debating rooms, a thing of words. Let them yap. ‘This 
was aman.” This and much more about him Mr. Ryan, in 
The Invisible Army, strangely but brilliantly teaches. 

FRANK PAKENHAM. 


Dryden’s Later Plays 


Dryden: The Dramatic Works. Edited by Montague Summers. 

(Nonesuch Press. Vols. Vand VI. £7 17s. 6d. the set of 6 vols.) 
Everyone, rightly, regards All for Love as Dryden’s highest 
achievement in the theatre. Not only is the story the most 
enthralling of all those which he handled, but the structure 
and movement is the most perfect, and the poetry consistently 
at his highest level. Nevertheless, Dryden continued to 
improve during his long life, and the dramatic poet who 
emerges from these last two volumes is better than the one 
who wrote the first two. In his later plays Dryden had got 
rid of the extravagance which marred some of his work pro- 
duced in the first full flush of the heroic movement. While 
Cleomenes and Don Sebastian (his finest play after All for Love) 
lack none of the vigour, nor the lyric quality of the earlier 
work, they have a certain austerity, a decorwmn, which lends 
them greater force. Again, if Dryden never repeated the 
uproarious fun of the comic scenes in Marriage @ la Mode, the 
swiftness he had mastered in that pluy never deserted him. 
For one thing, the great satires had taught him concision of 
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utterance ; he could now make a sentence do twice the work 
that he was able to do in his earlier years. Take the lines in 
Albion and Albianus : 
‘** One, who has gained a body fit for sin ; 

Where all his crimes 

Of former times 

Lie crowded in a skin.” 
It is shattering and complete. 

Another thing he had learnt from his earlier masterpieces 
was how to produce change of movement in a scene. He had 
achieved this superbly in his younger years, when Cleopatra 

dually wins Anthony over from hostility to his old loyalty, 
and he repeated the thing again superbly in the scene where 
Don Sebastian is won over from his first impulse towards 
suicide, when he finds that he has married his sister, to a saner 
solution. Also he was now able to use exactly the right word 
every time, with enormous dramatic gain ; there are no more 
¢ poetry is the living tissue of the play, 


Py 


“poetic beauties ” ; 
Take such lines as : 
**Q thou hast given me such a glimpse of hell, 

So pushed me forward, even to the brink 

Of the irremeable burning gulph, 

That, looking into the abyss, I dare not leap.” 
in the scene just referred to ; or the passages towards the end 
of Cleomenes. And if the structure of the plays was more 
lyrical than ever, the lyricism was confined to that, and did 
not obtrude unwanted into the speeches. That he could still 
write lyrics is clear from The Secular Masque, the last thing he 
ever wrote (for Vanbrugh’s version of The Pilgrim), that last 
great monument of his genius, in which to all his other virtues 
he had added the final one of wisdom, the wisdom of experi- 
ence. “The fools are only thinner, For all their cost and 
care”; yes, indeed: do we not know it after wars! And 
then, there are the operas, King Arthur and Albion and 
Albianus, where his verse differs from that of the other plays 
because he knew that words written to be sung must not be 
arranged in the same way as words written to be said. 

Love Triumphant, his last play, was a failure, although, as 
Mr. Summers points out, it was by no means his worst. But 
perhaps Mr. Summers in not quite right in ascribing the failure 
altogether to faction. It is possible that the audience resented 
a return to what they probably regarded as old-fashioned. 
For in this play, Dryden returned to his mixture of prose (and 
what admirable stage prose !), blank verse, and rhyme, and 
the last may have appeared stilted. Also the age of heroic 
poetic plays was past. Realism, in its insidious advance, 
had begun to destroy the admirable artificiality, and realism 
acting on the heroic was bound to produce the sentimental, 
which was what the public was beginning to like. And there 
was nothing sentimental about Dryden. The old poet was 
ever working better and better, and his translations are perhaps 
his final triumph ; but his day and that of his like upon the 
stage was past ; and in Love Triumphant, all unaware, he was 
writing for posterity, and not for his contemporaries. 

Bonamy Doprée. 


Five Assorted 


Thirty Poems. By Norah Nisbet. (Basil Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
They Need No Candle. By James Bramwell. (Cranley and Day, 
4s. 6d.) : 
Poems. By George Villiers. 
Paduan November. By Lorna de Lucchi. 
3s. 6d.) 
A Voice in the Dusk. (The Quota Press. 2s. 6d.) 
WuetieR or not it is desirable to review bad or unsuccessful 
poetry is a question over which it is still possible to disagree. 
On the one hand are those who argue, and with some force, 
that no amount of criticism will convert a bad poet into a good 
one, and since an unfavourable notice is hardly likely to sell 
suflicient copies of a poct’s works to enable him to retire and 
cease writing, that any form of adverse comment is gratuitously 
unkind and therefore better left unsaid. That is the humani- 
tarian point of view. But there is another aspect to the matter. 
Setting aside the question whether a reviewer has a positive 
obligation to warn the public against spending five shillings 
on what he knows is not worth five pence : setting this aside, 
there is the larger and infinitely more vital question of the 
effect of bad poetry upon the reader. If bad or indifferent poets 
are not actively discouraged from publishing their works there 
is a very real danger that the standard of poetry read in any 
age may become debased, and with it, inevitably, the standards 


(Humphrey Milford. 5s.) 
(Basil Blackwell. 


By John Irvine. 


of taste generally. For the more bad poets there are in active 
circulation, the harder it is for the good ones to get a hearing. 
And for the good poet it is hard enough, heaven knows, in any 
ease. So that one is left with the nice problem of deciding 
between one’s love of literature and one’s love of one’s fellow- 
creatures. An egregious choice. 

Of the five books of poetry tabulated above, two are accom- 
plished, two are intelligent, and all are bad. That is to say 
that no one would be spiritually any the poorer for not having 
read them, and, having read them, he or she might conceivably 
be the less able to respond to good poetry the next time it was 
encountered. Miss Nisbet is introduced by Mr. Edward 
Garnett, who makes an eloquent plea for the publication of 
minor poetry “ paper bound, and sold say at fifteen pence a 
copy, the price I am paying to-day for ten * navel’ oranges. 
**When it was known”, he continues, “ that one could get 2 
good short poem for a halfpenny each, thousands of cultured 
people would seek out and buy poems, as now they buy 
oranges.” We doubt it. It seems to us rash to suppose that 
what many will do to satisfy the desires of appetite or the 
pangs of hunger, an equal number will do to refresh the mind 
and nourish the spirit, merely because the two activities can 
be gratified at the same price. Actually Miss Nisbet, whether 
or not Mr. Garnett is right in affirming that * the best dozen 
of the Thirty Poems are really worth a penny a piece ~ has an 
eye for colour, a sense of atmosphere and a certain command 
of language. Her epithets are delicate and discreet, and when 
she is descriptive she is not pretentious. But what else can 
be said of her thirty pieces ? They are pleasantly expository 
of minor moments in everyday life, but they lack the compul- 
sion that could earn them the name of poetry. And when 
Miss Nisbet attempts the record of a more subtle or 
complex experience she passes at once into the emotionally 
commonplace and the diffuse. Neither the quality of her 
inspiration nor her technique is equal to the task. 

In Mr. Bramwell we encounter, at first sight, something 
tougher. His title poem opens enigmatically, and continues 
spiritedly through lines such as : 

** Spawned like a glowing cinder 
From the effluent abundance 
Of flint-engendered circumstance, 
Endowed with cometary energy 
Of centuries to pass unchallenged by 
Dark disintegration, .. .” 
But this seeming mental virility, this apparent intellectual 
vigour, soon turns out to be fortuitous and irrelevant. It 
has nothing to do with the poem itself, which consequently is 
thereby the less a poem. It is acrobatic, verbal merely, not 
vital. Later Mr. Bramwell confirms the impression : 
“Why call it storm ? this striving of the sea 
To lash the wild chromatics of the wind 


Aunihilate sin-grey neutrality 
With harsh distorted discords hate-defined.” 
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Elsewhere he is simpler and less wilful, though correspondingly 
less interesting. When he is not experimenting with novel 
cacophonies he hardly escapes bathos, and the best of his 
pieces is no better, though perhaps no worse, than the average 
Georgian anthology lyric. 

Mr. Villiers, too, is intellectual, though in a different manner 
and with somewhat different results. He has read much. 
Echees of divers poets, from Keats to Rupert Brooke and 
back, resound a little easily through his pages, and present a 
clue to the final unsatisfactoriness of his Poems. For there is 
a certain gap, a rather uncomfortable hiatus, between the 

emotion and its expression, which is the true cause of Mr. 

Villiers’ failure. This leads him too often into a derivative 
utterance, and occasionally into surprising errors of taste, as 
when he exclaims . . . “ Then why in Heaven’s name do I 
sit here?” For this reason too, perhaps, Mr. Villiers is most 
successful in the straightforward narrative vein of ‘* Judas ” : 
an interesting example of an ambitious subject giving a poem a 
Vigour and a propriety of its own. 

Paduan November is interesting, if only because Miss de 
Lucchi has more technique than the rest of these poets put 
together. But again one is destined to be disappointed. 
Miss de Lucchi’s poems are charming, varied and accomplished. 
She has mastered the art of writing pleasant musical verse, 
and acquired a certain skill in presenting the appearance of 
sincerity. But she has nothing, poetically, of any importance 
to give us. It is the old story of'the writer with technique 
but without adequate sensibility. Working on the material 
of her experience, her mind does not show itself adequate to 
produce anything which is “ new,” in the sense in which a 
poem must be new if it is to be a work of art. Ultimately, 
though expressed with the skill of a Miss Millay, her poems are 
impeccable but commonplace. They spring from no vital 
fusion of mind and matter. 

We are left with Mr. Irvine, 
Voice in the Dusk, 
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nature of his contribution. His isa shadowy muse which turns 
easily to such subjects as At Dusk, Hauntings, At Summer, 
End and Chanson @ Automne, and expresses a vague aspiration 
towards an unrealized state of mind in which the world’s jl 
are reconciled in some kind of twilight communion with thy 
past. The first verse of Sanctuary typifies possibly bette 
than any other the character of this aspiration : 
“ To all that’s old and lovely, and remote, 
I in my utter weariness would go, 
Back to a world of half-forgotten things 
Where dark and ancient waters flow.” 
This is touching, perhaps even pathetic: but one should not 
be encouraged to regard it as poetry. 
I, M. Parsons, 


Scott and Scotland 


The Romance of Scott : His Home, His Work, His Country, 

(Travel Press, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. ) 
Scott and the Lure of the Road. By the Rev. 
Mudie. (Edinburgh. James Clarke. 5s.) 
Nont know better than his countrymen that Scott's universal 
appeal is due as much as anything to his being so good a 
Scotsman. A tribute for his centenary comes from the 
Scottish Motor Traction Company, in what is surely the best 
half-crown’s worth of Scott criticism issued in this or any 
other year. The S.M.T. publish a monthly magazine, well 
known to Scottish readers, and this is a re-issue of their June 
number, which was devoted entirely to Scott. The contribu. 
tors, who include Mr. Walpole, Mr. Buchan, Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Seton Gordon, are a formidable team. 
Between them they deal with almost every aspect of his various 
life, and each essay brings out more clearly his importance to 
the life of his country. Law, hospitality, art, and a land- 
owner's duties are considered in his relation to them. Edin- 
burgh, the Border, and Skye, are visited as he visited them. 
It is agreed that the best of his novels are the Scottish ones, 
because in them, as Mr. Walpole most aptly puts it, Scott 
solved the problem of being romantic, exciting, and _ yet 
sensible “ by introducing quite ordinary persons into romantic 
situations.” 


P. Laurence K, 


It is also agreed, and deplored, that Scott's novels are not 
really popular to-day. Various reasons are suggested, but 
Mr. Buchan seems to have hit the right nail on the head : 


“What has happened, I think, is that one particular class is not 
interested in him, either by way of attraction or repulsion. It is 
an important class, for it is the interpreting class, the men and 
women who, by pen or speech, expound the signs of the times. 
¥or such, Scott is simply not in the picture. He represents to them 
a conventional world long vanished, and he seems to have nothing 
to offer to a modern mind . . . It is natural that those engaged 
in the exciting game of demolition should be impatient of one so 
steadfast and secure. But sooner or later we, too, must find 
security, for man cannot abide in a negation.” 


It may be that the real Scott revival must wait for world 


stability: but the praise of so many of the “ interpreting 
class ” seems to give hope that it is on its way. 


In Scott and the Lure of the Road Mr. Mudie tries to express 
how much it has meant to him to go over the ground of Scott's 
novels, from Kenilworth Castle to the Highland scenes of 
Waverley. He has enthusiasm, but he fails to make us see 
what he has seen: 

“Those who have visited Richmond will be able to sympathize 
more readily with the feelings of the heroine when ushered into 
the presence of the Queen.” 

For those who have not visited Richmond, it is hardly enough. 

Mr Mudie’s real interest is in Scott’s character and religion, 
and this, in a book about the lure of the road, is apt to lead 
to confusion of thought : 

“A literary friend who knew the Borders wrote to (Scott) ... 
‘We passed Branxholme, your Branxholme we supposed, about 
four miles on this side of Hawick. It looks better in your poem 
than in its present realities.” In other words, he was not an abstract 
thinker. He knew of such studies as philosophy, and he is often 
profound in his allusions to the deepest things in human life and 
destiny.” 

Scott's creed is one thing, and worthy of all consideration 
and praise. The locale of the Waverley novels is another: 
and Mr. Mudie, in his enthusiasm for two separate things, 
does not seem to realize how hard it is to mix them. 
Monica Repsicit. 
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LOTTERIES AND SWEEPSTAKES 
An historical, legal, and ethical survey of their introduction, 
suppression and_ re-establishment in the British Isles, by 
a L’ESTRANGE EWEN, author of “ A History of Surnames of 
2 British Isles,” ete. With 24 contemporary 1tlustrations. 
15s. net. [Ready 


THE CONSTABLE COUNTRY A HUNDRED YEARS 
AFTER JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 

By HERBERT CORNISH, F.J.1., with a Foreword by H.E. 

Monsieur De FLevartau, GEVO. Fully illustrated with works 

by JoHuN CONSTABLE, RA, At J. Mennines, R.A., Bertram 

Prrestman, R.A, Lronarp R. Sgurrrett, R.E., R.I., and many 

others. Demy 4to. Vol. I. now ready, 12s. "6d. net. [Ready 


DAYS OF ENDEAVOUR 

A first- hand account of a youane round the world in a sailing ship 
in the ’Nineties by CAPTAIN JAMES W. HARRIS, R.N.R., 
Chief Marine Superintendent of the L.M.S. Railway. With an 
Introductory letter from Captain Sir R, Burton Cuapwick, 
N.R., a frontispiece in 3 colours, 4 half-tone plates, 12 pen and 

ink sketches by S. A. W. GAMMELL, A.R.E., and a chart. 
7s. 6d. net [Shortly 





TIDES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET 
By A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON, author of ‘ Tropic Shadows,” 
etc. 4 full-page illustrations. A book by this well-known author 
of “ South Seas” fame is sure of a welcome. 
7s. 6d. net [Ready 


WALLS OF JERICHO 
By CECiL MABY, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.R.A.S 
The author has lived energetic atly — i best from past 
and present alike, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly 


RATIONALIST EVALUATIONS AND THE TRUE 
DIRECTION OF CIVILISATION 
By AUSTEN VERNEY, 
“Revived public interest in the question of man’s origin and 
place in nature suggests a survey of the human mind in its 
historic manifestations, 7s. Gd. net [Shortly 


ONE THING AND ANOTHER 
A book for thoughtful men and women who will read Co stimu- 
lating pages with pleasure and profit, By W. H. KNIGH 
, 6s. net. [Ready 


ASPECTS OF EVOLUTIGN 
By F, W. H. MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., author of “ Earliest 
Man,” etc. 
Fresh thoughts on Evolution, a fascinating study even to those 
who are not scientists. 5s. net. [Shortly 


THE GREAT WALL OF HADRIAN IN ROMAN TIMES 
By PAUL BROWN, Foreword by Parker Brewis, F.S.A., and 
Eric Biriry, F.S.A. Fully illustrated, 

It has taken the author two years to write and illustrate this 
book, 5s. net. [Ready 


AT ABDON BURF, More Tales from Shropshire 
By SIMON EVANS, author of ‘“ Round About the Crooked 
Steeple,” now in its second edition. 
The author is a postman walking the lonely and_ sparsely. popu- 
lated Rea Valley of Shropshire, and is a keen observer of the 
country and its inhabitants. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready 


PAST AND PASSING. Tales from Remoter Sussex 
By RHODA LEIGH. 
Another book of the Country-side by an acute observer of life 
as lived in the outlying Sussex villages. 3s. 6d. net [Sept. 30 


OLD MR. FOX 
By GEORGE BROOKSBANK, formerly Head Master of Aysgarth 
School, Yorkshire. With a frontispiece in 3 colours by ARCHIBALD 
Tiiorsern and 10 pen and ink sketches. 
The author shows that the life of a hunted animal is not all 
terror and dismay. 3s. 6d. net. [Sept. 30 





FICTION 


LADY RICHARD IN THE LARDER 
By CONSTANCE MILES, part author of ‘“ Lord Richard in the 
Pantry,” ete. [Sept. 27 
THE FORSAKEN HOUSE AT MISTY VALE 


By MARY L. PENDERED, author of ‘‘ An Englishman,” ete. 
[Sept. 27 


CLOUDY LADDER 
By VERNON BARLOW, author of “ The Green Murder,” ete. 
[Ready 
WILD LIGHT 
By MELVILLE WACE, author of “ Yolonde of Johore,” etc. 


[Ready 

THE WRONG WIFE 
By B. T. SIDGWICK, author of ‘‘ Unwelcome Visitors,” ete. 
[Sept. 30 
AMARO CASABRANCA 


By A. H. BIZARRO, F.R.C.S.Eng. : 
‘ The author is of Portuguese nationality and has written in 
English an entrancing story of life in Portugal. [Sept. 30 


WHITE MAN’S HARVEST 
By GEORGE WORK, P ; ; 
A novel of life in the U.S.A:, which will claim attention. 
[Shortly 





6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


from JONATHAN CAPE’S new list 


Adventures of a Novelist 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


* Her long volume of memoirs is really excellent 
reading and reveals a brilliant, humorous and 
ruthless mind of curious independence. The 
book is full of good stories, acute criticism, and 
the most candid self-revelation. She has no 
patience with popular idols. A rich and racy 
book.’ THE TIMES 

‘Mrs. Atherton’s story of her life is one of the 
wittiest, best-written and entrancing books 
that I have ever opened. I take it that it is my 
business to persuade those who follow this 
column to beg, borrow, steal and anyhow read 
the best that comes my way. If I am any 
judge this book is the best.” JAMES AGATE in 
the Express 
‘A book of memoirs so consistent in its 
animation and so free from triviality is hard to 
recall.” OBSERVER I §s. net 


The Moon in the Yellow River 
Two plays, including “The OldLady says “No.” 
DENIS JOHNSTON 

‘The Old Lady says “No” ”’ is superbly 
original in structure ‘and profoundly moving. 
... The result isa delight, the profound delight 
of a work of art.’ BONAMY DOBREE in the 
Spectator. Recommended by the Book Society 6s. net 


The Queen’s Progress 


Nine More Palace Plays 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
Author of Palace Plays, Angels and Ministers 
‘ Charming pencil drawings of Queen Victoria.’ 
SPECTATOR 
‘ These brief entertainments are well chosen, 
with an emphasis on malicious effects.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN  §S. net 


Theatre and Friendship 


Letters from Henry James to Elizabeth 
Robins. Compiled by ELIZABETH 
ROBINS 

‘ These letters recall to me one of the most 
remarkable adventures in the romantic 
nineties. That was the creation of Ibsen 
upon the London stage. I see again the 
wonderful actress who produced for us Hedda 
Gabler and Hilda Wangel. Those great 
adventures which raised her to the highest 
rank upon our stage are the main subjects of 
the present letters, together with the com- 
mentary or explanation which Miss Robins 
herself has added. 

I suppose it to be a record, unique in personal 
and theatrical interest.” HENRY W. NEVINSON 
in the Statesman Ios. 6d. net 


THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strronc. 


Snooty Baronet. By Wyndham Lewis. 

Miracles by Arrangement. 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

Sunset Song. By Lewis Grassic Gibbon. 

The Two Thieves. By T. F. Powys. 
7s. 6d.) 

-Cold Comfort Farm. By Stella Gibbons. 

Greenbanks. By Dorothy Whipple. 

Charming Manners. 


(Cassell. 
By Norman Lindsay. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Faber and 


(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus. 


(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

By John Michaelhouse. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
THERE are at least twenty novels this week which ought 
to have attention, and it is utterly impossible for a 
reviewer to read them all. Mr. Wyndham Lewis is always 
a difficult proposition, so I may be pardoned for attending 
to him first. It is always easy, especially when one has to 
decide in a hurry, to mistake oddity for originality, and 
strongly expressed personality for genius. All the same, I feel 
pretty sure about Mr. Wyndham Lewis. If there is a stronger 
personality in contemporary literature, I have not yet made his 
acquaintance ; and Mr. Lewis’ misses, no less than his hits, 
reinforce my belief that he has the real thing inhim. The fable 
of Srooty Baronet does not much matter. Snooty is primarily 
snooty and secondly a writer, with baronet coming a bad third. 
Humph, his literary agent, persuades him to go to Persia 
with him and with Val, Snooty’s light of love, who accompanies 
them principally in order to pay for Snooty. The reasons for 
the journey are to study the connexion of Mithras with bull- 
fighting, and to have Snooty captured by brigands as a 
publicity stunt. A series of curious adventures ends by 
depositing Snooty beside the Bosphorus, disgusted with 
publicity and Behaviour (his abiding interest), but happy in 
the company of his Persian Lily. The story is a development 
of the monologue, and the use of this form enables Mr. Lewis 
to pursue any hare his progress startles, and to launch at any 
moment a fresh offensive in his unceasing war against shams 
and false values. Snooty Baronet is an alarmingly honest 
book. It makes salutary reading, in more senses than one ; 
and those who want to see how brilliantly Mr. Lewis can write 
need do no more than read the chapter about the bullfight in 
which McPhaill is injured. I can give no adequate account of 
Snooty Baronet here ; it is of first-rate importance, and must 
be read. 

Mr. Norman Lindsay suggests for a moment a parallel with 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis, since both are artists in more than one 
medium ; but Mr. Lindsay, sure with his pencil, is not always 
sure with his pen. Redheap was not, I am told, entirely to 
the taste of his compatriots, and the present volume is likely 
to please them even less. It gives us an insight into about the 
most unpleasant type of society which could possibly bear the 
outward marks of civilization. As in Redheap, there are 
passages which show that the author possesses genius, albeit 
genius in another kind. 
frankly not good at all. 

Sunset Song is the biggest book I know which has come out 
of modern Scotland. Mr. Lewis Grassic Gibbon also has the 
real thing. His story has its faults, and its occasional absurdi- 
ties. and there are passages in it which would make Miss 
Stella Gibbons’ eye gleam coldly (see below). Some of its 
writing is magnificent ; some of it is bad: 

* So out from the ploughing match at Pittodrie the two of them 
rode together, Jean sitting upon the hair of her, gold it was and so 
long. and laughing up into the dour, keen face that was Guthrie’s.”’ 


There are also passages which are 


Later on we have “the groaning shambles that was Nell.” 
The first-class writer that is Mr. Gibbon might easily do 
without these and other mannerisms. He is a first-class 
writer ; of that there can be no doubt. Sunset Song makes no 
concession to the reader, avoids the usual devices of punctu- 
ation, and goes its own way with the power of a river in spate. 
It is the work of real strength, able, as all real strength is, to 
express the extremes of tenderness and delicacy. The love 
story of Ewan and Chris, with the grim background of which 
its own apparent defeat is a symbol, winds through a landscape 
which is as deeply realized, materially and spiritually, as the 
background m any modern book which is known to me. 
It is absurd, on the strength of one reading, to say how good a 
book Mr. Gibbon has written. I can only say that I think he 
has written something permanent, which his countrymen will 


treasure proudly as a testimony to the things they love. I hag 
better add that the book is exceedingly outspoken, and that 
those whose idea of a good Scottish book is of the idyllic 
kailyard type may get a few shocks if they read it. 

Mr. T. F. Powys has also a touch of the real thing. He 
creates his own world, which is always one of the signs of genius, 
It is an odd world, and I think that a good many of us would be 
unhappy in it. Its people are usually either good and foolish, 
or wicked and depraved beyond belief. It would be easy 
enough to make fun of such characters as George Douse and 
Tom Hawn from the title story of Mr. Powys’ trio. Georg 
Douse, whose heart was ‘as sour as mud,” found his only 
pleasures in the misfortunes of others. From crucifying cats 
he went on to practising nameless outrages upon the persons of 
the innocent. Tom Hawn, while not of so depraved a taste, 
was of singularly unhygienic habits. It is Mr. Powys’ touch of 
genius that he can construct, from these gloomy and occasion. 
ally ludicrous accessories, a tale which has the queer thrill of 
beauty. There is in his work abundant appreciation of 
goodness, but he finds it a rare flower indeed. In fact, for 
him there appears to be not a problem of evil, but a problem of 
good. 

Miss Stella Gibbons seizes upon these accessories and those 
of other authors, notably D. H. Lawrence, as material for her 
light-hearted parody. She sends her heroine on a visit toa 
farm : 

** Dawn crept over the Downs like a sinister white animal, followed 
by the snarling cries of a wind eating its way between the black 
boughs of the thorns. The wind was the furious voice of this 
sluggish animal light that was baring the dormers and mullions and 
seullions of Cold Comfort Farm. 

The farm was crouched on a bleak hillside, whence its fields, 
fanged with flints, dropped steeply to the village of Howling a mile 
away. 

Writers like Lawrence and Mr. Powys are easy enough to 
saricature, and the cruder of the crude parodies of them have 
not been amusing; but the first part of Cold Comfort Farm 
is as funny as could be wished. The commercial requirements 
of the novel have done Miss Gibbons some disservice, but she 
has very gallantly tackled the problem of lengthening her story 
without allowing the joke to wear thin. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the first part of the book is the best. I admit 
that I began with a prejudice against it, for I greatly admire 
Lawrence, and I considerably admire and greatly respect 
Mr. Powys (not that they are Miss Gibbons’ only butts, by any 
means); but the quality of the parody suggests that the 
parodist also admires their virtues. Was it not Mr. Max 
Beerbohm who said once that affection is necessary to the 
making of a good parody ? 

Greenbanks is a pleasant, quiet, delightful domestic book, 
lifted head and shoulders above the ranks of pleasant, quiet, 
delightful domestic books by the uncanny accuracy of its 
portraiture and the lightness and delicacy of its touch. Louisa 
lives at the house, with her brood gathered more or less around 
her. There is no plot worth speaking of. Ambrose and Jim, 
her virtuous and self-satisfied sons, make league against 
Charles, her rolling-stone son, whom she adores. Laura, het 
daughter, marries the wrong man out of pique, and runs away 
from him. Rachel, her grandchild, pops in and out of the 
house and grows up. It is all perfectly ordinary, and far from 
undistinguished. The portraits of Laura, Rachel, and 
Ambrose (particularly Ambrose) are as good as they can be: 
The only figure not quite in the picture is Kate Barlow, who 
seems to be a character of fiction strayed in among these real 
people ; and I do wish she might have been allowed to have het 
clergyman. A very good piece of work, which deserves a wide 
popularity—and is pretty sure to get it. 

Doing me the honour of a dedication, Mr. Michaelhouse 
makes it difficult for me to say much about his book. Charming 
Manners is the story of a young man’s struggle between love 
and his vocation in the church, told with the most attractive 
freshness, sincerity, and lightness of touch. Its pictures of 
Oxford and of life in a theological college are both amusing and 
penetrating, and its hero has the charm which is claimed for 
him. I recommend Charming Manners with confidence to 
readers of all kinds, 
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Further Fiction 


Tur Dove AND Rorsuck. By Ena Limebeer. (Dent. 6s.)— 
** On the corner of the village street, opposite the three bright 
red brick villas, stands a tall, square building with a strange 
painted sign outside. Fantastic stories are told of how a 
golden-haired woman once lived there and died by throwing 
herself out of the window. She was so violent, so wonderful 
and so clever that no one could ever stand up against her.” 
Miss Limebeer writes with a dry humour, an intimate percep- 
tion of the spirits of houses as well as of people, and a manner 
that is direct and original. “The Dove and Roebuck is very good 
indeed. 


Fripay’s Moon. By Cecilia Willoughby. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)— 
The old tale of the wanton sister and the sterling plain one, 
set among the Yorkshire moors and deeply infected by the 
works of Mary Webb. Mebbe the dialect is good for the 
telling : we couldna say: but we ken there’s a wearisome 
umount of local colour and reiteration in what is otherwise a 
straightforward and pleasant story. 


Moriey AND Mr. Pincu. By Pearson Choate. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Pinch was a country curate, Motley 
the Shakespearean actor who roused him to successfully mili- 
tant Christianity. Mr. Choate has a sense of humour, and 
follows his little curate with real and well-merited affection. 


Ture OrFENcE. By Pierre Bost. (Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d.) 
There is a fine frenzy about M. Bost’s description of a young 
man’s life in Paris which makes it not only an admirable study 
of Simon and his friends, but an extremely lively piece of 
work. 


THe Sotm Man. By O'Reilly Coghlan. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.)—This story of a shady, hard-drinking and highly re- 
spectable business man gains in force from being told by a 
nephew who unconsciously promises to go the same way. The 
uncle’s misdeeds and the nephew's adventures combine to 
make a vigorous tale of North-Country life. 


Tue SrrRanGe ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN Drew. By 
Christopher Ward. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.)—** The strange Ad- 
ventures of Jonathan Drew, a Rolling Stone, during his 

















Each year 2,506 In-Patients and 
352,000 Oui-Patients are treated at 


"MGDRFIELDS 
TA, Fitts-four years old.” 0 


Fifty-four years old. Operated upon for 
cataract. Result disappomting. ‘TA. was 
certified as blind. 
Six years later eyes troubled her and she came to 
** Moorfields ’’ again. Surgeon found eye condition 
such that operation could be performed, ‘This was 
successful, and good vision in right eye with aid of 
glasses was secured. We had the pleasure of writing 


to the Blind Society looking after I.A. to say that 
her name could be struck off register. 


Will you help in this work? 


Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 
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with a huntin’ background, competently managed, and 
readable. 


If Mr. Powers had been sensible and done what his solicitor 
told him, there would have been no story, 
# good pace, but we tired before the end, 


Oe 






travels through Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Tslang, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, [ing 
Missouri and Kentucky in the years 1821-24, together yj 
Some Account of the People he met, the Things they diq 
said, the Songs they sang and the Roads they travelled » 
taken down by Christopher Ward, Esq. of Wilmingtg 
Delaware.” After that amount of title, no one can begin 
book with false expectations. It is picaresque, it is good gf 
its kind: and it is very long. 


Snow on Water. By Merle Eyles. (Faber and Fabe 
7s. 6d.)—An excellent story of a Finnish medical student an4 
of his conflicts with Russia and with the Russian blood jy 
himself. It is a tragedy, but there is real beauty in Miss 
Eyles’ understanding of her characters. 


































MapbaME MAILLArt. By Claude Aveline. (Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.)—A sanatorium is an unusual setting for a love-s 
and a certain unreality in the young lovers is hardly surprising; 
but the minor characters and Madame Maillart, the agej 
woman who wants Phillipe for herself, lend colour and life toa 
somewhat idealistic story. 


DEEPENING River. By Dot Allen. (Jarrolds. 7s, 6d.)~ 
The Allisons, who were making sails by the Clyde when the 
Pretender came, and steel ships in the Great War, are a rel 
and human family, and their adventures and their steadily 
growing city are fully and admirably described. A thoroughly 
readable book. : 














Gioriovus Frames. By Elinor Glyn. (Benn. 9d.)—‘ ‘Tp 
think that ten minutes should make such a difference!’ 
Amelia, Lady Pomeroy whispered to Lord Charles Andover 
in the Chapel at Dayre Arden while the twins were bei 
christened. ‘ One, the future Duke of Arden, the other—a 
mere younger son.” It is doubtful whether anyone but Mrs, 
Elinor Glyn would open a book in this strain, and get away 
with it. It is even doubtful whether anyone else would try," 


ForrIGN Bopirs. By Nikolai Gubsky. (Elkin Mathews, 
7s. 6d.)—The Kurtcheninoy family escaped to London after 
the downfall of the Tsar, and tried to get used to English life, 
Mr. Gubsky is fully alive to the comedy and the tragedy of 
their efforts. 













MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION. By Lloyd C. Douglas. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—An excellent tale of a young American 
who became a great doctor. It has a complicated plot, briskly 
dealt with; but beneath it all is the serious appreciation, 
noticeable in many recent novels, of the high value of going 
about doing good. 







JUBILEE. By Jeffery Marston. (Bles. 7s. 6d.)—A tho- 
roughly amiable chronicle of the life of a good-hearted nannie, 
who lived and died in the service of the family to which she 
had gone when she was seventeen. It is a well-deserved tribute 
to a kindly race. 








Wurrk Pacan. By Clive Dalton. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.)— 
Kitchie Todd had to choose between his love for Vivienne and 
his love for the Malayans among whem he was brought up. 
We are glad to say that the Malayans won. Mr. Dalton 
writes with an understanding and truth rare in English fiction 
about * the East.” 







Man or Prive. By A. E. Warington. (Long. 7s. 6d.)— 
Captain Strand allowed himself to lose both his ship and his 
master’s ticket for the only woman he had ever loved : and 
he had no reward. A pleasant, mildly told story of life at 
sea. 







Tue Ciever Ones. By R. Raleigh King. (Palmer. 
7s. 6d.)—Life at a School for Actors gives a ready-made novel 
to any writer with a sense of humour and an eye for character. 
The tale of the clever ones at the Briercliffe is well enough 
told to carry off that most pernicious mannerism, narrative in 
the present tense. 


Tut Hater Suirr. By Doris Westwood. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.)--This very long and pleasantly sentimental story, 
with its clearly defined characters and natural dialogue, cat 
be confidently recommended to women readers. 


Tur Rep House. By Else Jerusalem. (Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d.) —Readers who can stomach the subject of this novel 
will find it exceedingly well done. Those who cannot (the 
theme is prostitution) are advised to leave it alone. 


To Menp. By Esther Graham. (Methuen. 
The old antagonism between mother and daughter 
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Tur Fccrrive. By James Leigh. (Houghton. 7s. 6d.)— 
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| THE HEART OF 
SCOTT'S POETRY 
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Selected and edited by 
J. H. HOLMES 


6/- net 
“Deserves to be regarded as one of 
the books of the year, and ought to 
become a bestseller.”—Poetry Review. 
“One of the most welcome gifts of 
the centenary year.”’—Scotsman. 


SCOTT 

| CENTENARY 
ART ICLES 

Essays, mostly eile novels, 


by various hands, and reprinted from 
the Times Literary Supplement. 
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A BRILLIANT MODERN COMEDY 


TRINC 


Francis Watson 
7s. 6d. net 


An excursion of two moderns 
to that old, closed fairy- 
land of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel of which Francois 
Rabelais made the world 
free. We would only add 
that over the great  stair- 
way of Thelema was still 
written Fay Ce Que Voudras, 
and that this book is no 
unworthy chapter in the 
Gospel of Pan 
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The First Number 
of the 


gs gp New Volume 
\ The contents of the October issue includes: — 


“SCIENTIFIC RIDDLES” by Sir J. Arthur 
Thompson, M.A., LL.D. 

“ TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER” 
by the Rev. Leslie S. Peake, M.A., B.Litt. 

“GREAT THOUGHTS OF THE ENGINEER” 
by G. G. Jackson. 

“ OLD FIRESIDE FRIENDS” by H. Hopkins. 

“FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS ” by Bernard Page. 

Interviews with and sketches of notable men and women. 

Articles on Literary, Artistic and Scientific subjects. Reviews 

of books. Thoughts from the best writers at their best. 





See the October Issue for particulars of 
“GREAT THOUGHTS” LITERARY CIRCLE 
with prizes to the value of £50. 
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The Building Exhibition 


Tur Building Trades’ Exhibition, opened last week by Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore, First Commissioner of Works, closes next 
Wednesday. It is well worth a visit, especially by those 
readers of the Spectator who are interested in the problem of 
providing new homes for old. 

The Exhibition is, of course, primarily organized so that 
architects, builders and members of the associated trades may 
have the opportunity of seeing at first hand the latest materials 
and machinery. <A tour of the stands, admirably designed for 
the most part by a number of architects, must convince any 
visitor that the leaders of the industry are very much alive. 

On one stand I was told that the sales, for the first six 
months of this year, of a British-made wall-board were higher 
than at any similar period. At another stand are photo- 
graphs showing how a company produces four million 
bricks x day. Firms with a world-wide reputation in the 
steel industry are offering ingeniously designed cranes and 
weight indicators. Specialists in sound insulation and sound 
absorbing treatment show their products. Precast concrete 
tiles, made at Dagenham, are being delivered. in the Persian 
Gulf, West Africa and South America. Over 12,000 open coke 
fires have already been installed in South London. These are 
a few examples out of many to prove that the Building 
Exhibition, with its wealth of ideas, must give us confidence 
for the future. even if the present is not so bright. 

At the official opening last week, by far the most eloquent 
and pluckiest speech was made by Mr. Thomas Barron, the 
President of the National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Operatives, who made no secret of the grave situation of the 
industry. Owing to the necessity of economy, public works to 
the value of at least £50,000,000 have been postponed or 
abandoned. Mr. Barron pointed out how many of the 
2,000,000 men who normally derive their livelihood from 
building and its associated industries, are out of work. Pro- 
fessional architects, engineers and surveyors have never been 
so slack as they are to-day. We may hope that these evils 
may be partly remedied by the campaign now being planned, 
which is designed to point out to both public bodies and 
private building owners that the cost of building is now lower 
than it has been at any time since 1920, and that it is therefore 
an economical time to build. 

The majority of the building exhibits, are, of course, technical 
in interest, and in any case there is not space here to do justice 
to them all. But any reader of the Spectator, who is seriously 
studying the slum housing problem should try to visit the 
Housing Exhibition organized by London Housing Societies, 
in the gallery at Olympia. It is, in my view, the most impres- 
sive, the best arranged and the most comprehensive housing 
exhibition yet seen in this country. It is not too big, and the 
charts are not too involved. The models must awaken the 
dullest imagination to realise something of what it means to 
be one of the 2,000,000 children still living under slum con- 
ditions. The Chamber of Horrors will be an eye-opener to 
those who refuse to face the unpleasant facts about our housing 
situation, while the photographs and plans show what has 
been done. 

We should be grateful to the Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee of the ‘‘ New Homes for Old” Exhibition, Miss 
E. M. Denby, of the Kensington Housing Association ; to 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Alington, the daughter of 
the Headmaster of Eton; to Miss Kathleen Ingram, of the 
Under-Forty Club for the Reconditioning Exhibit ; to Miss 
Avice Trench for the Slum Section ; to Miss Abram, who gives 
a bird's-eye view of town-planning ; to Lady Pentland and 
many others whose work behind the scenes for voluntary 
housing in general, and for this exhibition in particular, 
deserves the highest possible praise. 

As many readers of the Spectator may be unable, during 
the short time that the Housing Exhibition still remains open, 
to see it for themselves at Olympia, they may be glad to know 
that the models, photographs and plans will willingly be lent 
so that they may be shown in other parts of the country. 
The Exhibition may be borrowed for propaganda purposes by 
any responsible body, and full particulars may be obtained 


from Miss EE, Alington, The Cloisters, Eton College, 
Windsor. It is planned to be portable, general in application, 


and popular in appeal. 

But those who can possibly go to Olympia are advised to do 
so, for Mr. Greville Montgomery, who has been responsible 
for the Building Trades’ Exhibition for over thirty years, 
has this year performed a real national service in combining 
downstairs a show of the wonderful things which the building 
industry can do, and upstairs a proof of the reality of the need, 
and of the demand for small houses. Without indulging in 
any sensational stunts such as have made some so-called Ideal 
Home Exhibitions of little permanent value, Mr. Montgomery 
has this year provided a well-balanced exhibition, which will 
have an influence upon public opinion, judging from the 
t:ousands attendir:g, that will be immeasurable. 


B. S. Townror, 


—— 
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Finance—Public & Privat 


The Investor’s Dilemma 


Tue lot of the investor nowadays, like that of Gilbert 
Policeman, is scarcely a happy one. A combination gf 
circumstances, amongst which must be included unparg. 
leled stagnation of trade and lack of confidence, have pr, 
duced such a glut of money and such cheap money rates 
that it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtaip , 
living income upon the best class of investment 
stocks. The British Government, rightly enough, hag 
taken advantage of the situation to carry through apd 
version operation which for the time being, at all events, 
has raised the national credit to a 3} per cent. basis, Ye 
the artificial character of the rise in British Funds is de. 
monstrated by the fact that so far from the Nationg 
Finances being in a flourishing condition the reverse is the 
case. So much so that the harassed investor who can noy 
only obtain 33 per cent. on a Government stock has, never. 
theless, to submit to a 5s. income tax which means that his 
3} per cent. is reduced to £2 12s. 6d. net, while in addition 
the investor if he is also a householder has to submit to 
further heavy charges in the shape of local rates. 
SEARCHING FOR INCOME. 

And if dissatisfied, as he may well be, by this very low 
yield on British Government stocks the investor looks 
around for other directions in which he can employ his 
savings, the discovery is soon made that there are fey 
directions in which a substantially higher yield can be § 
secured. The best class of British Corporation. stocks, 
especially those in the trustee group, give scarcely a better 
yield than British Government stocks themselves, and 
while it is true that in the Colonial list, including Austral- 
ians, yields of 4} to 5 per cent. are obtainable in places, 
many of these loans mature within a measurable 
distance of time, and at present there is every prospect | 
of the borrowing countries being able to renew on more 
favourable terms to themselves. Moreover, as a further 
consequence of this extreme cheapness of money the 
investor who may be disposed to stand aside for a. time 
in the hope of getting a somewhat higher yield by and by 
is only able in the meantime to obtain 4 per cent. on any 
money he deposits with the bank. 

And while I have no desire to pile up the agony, as it 
were, it can scarcely be very cheering to the investor 
to be told that a trade revival, which everyone § 
must sincerely desire, can only be possible if there is 4 
further rise in prices of commodities, that is, of foodstuffs 
and most other articles. In other words, a trade revival 
must be accompanied by a measure of increase in the cost 
of living, a disheartening thought to the investor, who 
may not actually be in some business of a character likely 
to be benefited by the rise in commodity prices. 

Some Hicnwer YIevps. 

By undertaking a certain amount of risk the investor 
is, of course, still able to obtain a yield of from 43 to 
5 per cent. or occasionally a somewhat higher rate, but to 
do so it is necessary, so far as home securities at all events 
are concerned, to acquire prior charge stocks in some of 
the industries which at present are severely depressed, 
such, for example, as English Railways and English 
Shipping companies. These concerns would, of course, 
be among the first to benefit by any trade revival, but 
unfortunately the investor in these stocks, and particularly 
Railways, has learned by bitter experience how complete 
is the domination of labour, so that to foresee a trade 
revival is almost to foresee at the same time a renewal 
of labour agitation. 





Briesstncs or “ Cueap” Money ? 

Tucidentally, it is impossible not to comment upon the 
manner in which the long persistence of phenomenally 
cheap money and the continuance of trade depression 
and an actual increase in the numbers of unemployed 
are blowing to smithereens the fallacious arguments of 
those who have so stoutly maintained that an abundance 
of cheap money would quickly bring about a revival in 
trade. The causes of trade depression, however, are 
much more deeply seated and have little or no connexion 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 $9 99 99 35 
£41, ie) 9 99 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve er a «. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under ‘the Charter we «=6£ 4,500, 000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived, 





USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 
HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASIIING. 


3lins, WIDE 5/11 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 


BUMPUS 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS 
STANDARD AUTHORS 
CHEAP EDITIONS & REPRINTS 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 























| FOREIGN BOOKS 

Books at Reduced Prices yond be found in the Remainder 
oom. 

JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 






































THEATRES 








NEW, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2 Tc 
: s “. on 
EVE RY EVENING at 8.15 SH ARP. MATS., THORS. and tat". 3 sty 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD. lly BERNARD SILAW. 
CEDRIC HARDWICK 











QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats, Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols, 


EDITH EVANS, Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 





NOTABLE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


for the New Season 


SUNBEAM 


“THE SUPREME CAR” 


Synchro - mesh, “twin-top” gear - box. 
Controlled suspension and finer 
coachwork 


The 16 h.p. and 20 h.p. models, both Saloon and Coup? 
types, are fitted with the new Synchro-mesh gear, which 
ensures greater ease in gear changing by automatically 
bringing the gears to be meshed to the same speed. 
Suspension is controlled by new type shock absorbers 
which are easily adjustable to the load and road con- 
ditions. The coachwork, with many detail improve- 
ments, preserves the distinctive elegance of Sunbeam 
design. Equipment now includes two spare wheels 
and tyres, and electrically operated direction indicators 
both at front and rear. In the new ‘Speed Model’ we 
have produced a most attractive car, which will give 
an extremely high cruising speed and can be driven at 
all times with the same case and comfort as an ordinary 
touring car. The Sunbeam is The Quality Car at a 
Reasonable Price. We invite the courtesy of your 
inquiries for further particulars of these latest models. 
Demonstration runs will be arranged at any time by 
appointment without obligation to you. 


16 H.P. 
16 b.p. Six-Cylinder Chassis - . - - £450 
Four-Seater Coupé (Fixed Head Type) - - £695 
Four-Seater Coupé (Folding Had 1 7p) ~ - £695 
Coachbuilt Saloon . - . - £695 
20 H.P. 
20 b.p. Six-Cylinder Chassis - - . £550 
Four-Seater Coupé (Fixed Head Typ) - - - - £795 
Four-Seater Coupé (Folding Head 1ype) - ~ £795 
Coachbuilt Saloon - - £795 
20 b.p. Six-Cylinder Long W "beelbase Chinis - £575 
Coachbuilt Lintousine - - - - . . £895 
“SPEED MODEL” 
“ Speed Model” Chassis - > - . . £500 
Coachbuilt Close-Conpled Saloon - - . . £745 


rE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO. LTD., Moorfield Works, WOLVERHAMPTON 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.L 
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Finance—Public and Private 

(Continued from page 384.) 
with the value of loanable capital. For my own part, 
I am inclined to regard the excessive cheapness of money, 
the predicament in which investors find themselves, 
together with the onerous taxation, as constituting a 
very real menace, for all the experience of history goes 
to show that these are the conditions which only too 
frequently stimulate speculation on the part of those 
who are desperate to add to their incomes. 

PrRAcTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Those, however, who may agree with some of the obser- 
vations which have been made thus far, will prefer that 
something definite and practical should be said as to 
the course which investors should pursue. In other 
words, what are the prospects of the famine in high-class 
investment stocks increasing or decreasing? Is this a 
situation where the investor will be well advised in 
holding his hands in the expectation of being able a little 
later on to get good class stocks at a somewhat lower price ? 
It is impossible, of course, to give direct reply to such 
questions, for to do so would be to assume a knowledge 
of future developments which no one possesses. 

All that I can do, therefore, is to draw attention to 
one or two features which while, perhaps, suggesting a 
continuance of the present cheapness of money and high 
prices of investment stocks for a while longer, give cause 
for considering the likelihood of developments later on 
that are calculated to increase the demands for capital. 

Future Loans, 

Tn the first place, then, I think there can be no question 
that it would be difficult to conceive a condition in the 
future, and even in the near future, with so many factors 
conspiring against the aspirations of the investor for a 
higher vield on stocks. How far the extreme monetary 
ease of the last few months may have been intensified by 
preparations for our own huge conversion operation it is 
impossible to say, but, at all events, there can be no 
doubt that for the last two months artificial influences 
have been present in the shape of the embargo on new 
issues of capital. With the completion of the conversion 
operation at the end of this month, and possibly after 
the impending conversion of New South Wales maturing 
obligations for £13,000,000, that embargo will be lifted 
and we shall begin to see fresh issues of capital offering 
opportunities to the investor. In so far as these new 
issues are of the gilt-edged character I doubt not that 
advantage would be taken of the situation to offer the 
loans on terms giving a fractionally higher yield than can 
be obtained from existing securities. Not only, however, 
may investors feel thankful for even a fractionally higher 
yield, but, if the demands for capital become large, the 
effect upon the investment market may be somewhat 
greater. Moreover, if some of these loans are of a 
character promoting greater activity in industry and 
if either through that influence or through a freeing of 
some of the restrictions now crippling international 
trade there should be a stirring of trade activity in many 
countries, it will not be long before the effect will be seen 
upon prices of commodities; and this, in its turn, will 
involve increased demands for money, so that those who 
may have been alarmed by what I have said with regard 
to the possibility of higher costs of living may, perhaps, 
find some comfort from the probability that such a 
development would be accompanied by compensations in 
the shape of increased profits to those engaged in business 
activities and of a better yield on investment stocks, 

LookinGc AHEAD. 

T am inclined. therefore, to think that those who hold 
Government and kindred stocks at present prices may 
reasonably expect some further moderate rise in view of 
the conditions now prevailing, but that, nevertheless, 
looking far ahead, a yield of 3} or 3} per cent. should 
be regarded as expressing abnormal conditions and that 
advantage should be taken of higher prices to effect 
realizations with a view to obtaining a somewhat better 
yield tater on. I cannot believe, with so many countries 
seeking fresh loans to develop their resources, that the 
present glut of money can continue _ indefinitely. 
Indeed, to think otherwise would be almost to conjure 





———_"_ Sept 
— 
up visions of war, civil disorders or other calamities fy 
neither this country nor any other country can contin 
indefinitely with so large a proportion of its people is 
the ranks of the unemployed. I fear, however, that both 
in this country and in the United States the problen r ha 
reduced wages and lower standards of. living has to }y 74% 
faced before the economic situation in either country eg, 
be described as really sound, and in the case of the Unite 
States especially there must sooner or later be a drastic 
overhauling of the national finances. ——— 
Axrrucr W. Kinny,  cahete 
HRITISH 
. 7 
Financial Notes pon Sa 
HesrratinG Markets. TULNEI 
Tuert has been somewhat of a pause in Stock Exchang Alife vol 
activity during the past week. On the announcement tha scr 
further large amounts of the old War Loan had been ¢op. ; NasT-Ok 
verted, and also by resaon of the continued cheapness of pA = 
money, British Funds have risen somewhat since I lag The Rev. 
wrote, a good feature being the rally in Assented War Loay on 3 
London, 
to about 1003, and there has also been a further moderate ——_ 
rise in Prior Charge stocks of English Railways. On tle — 
whole, however, the Stock Markets have been more influenced > mine. 
of late by a revival of anxiety concerning international she 


—_—_ 


affairs, the position in Germany and uncertainty with regard NFORA 
to the fate of the Disarmament Conference affecting ie f [jour 
market, while Wall Street has shown a tendency to effect —— 
realizations both of securities and of commodities. Moreover. 


KADE 
the Paris Bourse, influenced no doubt by international factory, F Rie 


and possibly by the diversion of attention to the operation Gower St 
connected with the conversion of the Rentes, has been q onganisat! 
. . . . . . . . ee 

seller of its specialities, including Mining shares. 0 
* * * * Invalid 
Frencit CONVERSION OPERATION. pen pone 
There are points in connexion with the French Conversion (near Hat 
operation which are not without interest to the markets here, Moders 
7 s e ° . Home ha: 
In the first place, it will be noted that, notwithstanding the GROSVEN 
abundance of money in France, and in spite of the fact that Tel: By 


the Bank of France is full of gold to overflowing, the French “WER 
Government is only able to bring down its rate of interest E 


4 ‘AUSEL 
to 4} per cent., as compared with our 34 per cent. here. At oun 
the same time it has, of course, to be remembered that the Sole In 


——— 
=—_—— 


rentier in France suffered severely some few years ago when, 
as a result of the devaluation of the france, his actual capital 
was cut down by about three-fourths. Not only so, but 
whereas in our Conversion operation the Government took 
the bold course of converting to a basis which was really 


more favourable to the Government than was expressed in 


ae 


ald Hee 


= “ ‘ pensers | 

current quotations for other existing Government Loans, contribu 

the French method is usually to convert on a basis slightly oa | 
” oad, 


more attractive to the converter than is expressed in quota- 
tions on the Bourse for other Government Loans which are 
not being converted. The contrast between the two opera- [ 
tions, of course, emphasizes the extent to which patriotism | Eee 
undoubtedly played a part in the suecess of our own Con- 
version operation. 


—_—— 


* % a 
* LeaGurE Loans ” IN DEFAULT. 
A development during the past week of considerable im- 
portance is the memorial which has been presented by what 
is known as the League Loans Committee (London) both to fF 
His Majesty’s Government and to the Council of the League F last 
of Nations. The London Committee referred to is presided 
over by Sir Austen Chamberlain and was set up a few months [ 
back to protect the interests of bondholders in the Loans 
issued under the auspices of the League of Nations. Alto- 
gether there were about nine loans, including certain issues by 
Austria, Hungary and Greece, and about £40,000,000 of © 





British capital is involved. They were loans issued within 
recent years for the express purpose of aiding the reconstruc. Pric 
tion of the borrowing countries, and they were only made © <8 


after careful investigation by the Financial Committee of the | = == 
League of Nations under which were instituted all kinds of 7 | 
safeguards for the bondholders. In some of these cases, | 
however, not only has there been a default in the interest, but 
certain contracts connected with the loan have been broken FF w 


through; and while, no doubt, the League of Nations, as well SCH 
as the bondholders, are greatly concerned with regard to the 8.W. 
matter, it is felt that the seriousness of the situation has ar 
searcely been sufficiently grasped. For it will be seen that Jebb 
having regard to the special circumstances connected with — 


these loans and to their sponsorship by the League of Nations, 
not only the interests of the bondholders but the prestige of 
the League of Nations is also at stake. Many of these borrow: (st. 
ing countries will later on require financial assistance if there 
is to be completion of financial recuperation, but it will be 





for ¢ 
quite impossible to meet these desires if in the meantime there pt 
has not been full recognition of the claims of bondholders be 





in the existing loans, A. W. K. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a ltne charged as a 


1%) for 26; and 10% for 52. 
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TLTPA-VIOLET LAMP, 
“HOME-SUN” 18 GUINEAS 
MODEL. 
Brand New. 
KoR SALE OWING TO SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES, 
Box 517. 


BRITISH HANOVIA 





LLNERVOUS SPEECH DEL ECTS treated by scien- 
life voice-building. beauty of tone in speech & song. 
“Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 2£ Wigmore St.,W. 





NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
» urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Qur poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.- 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commereial Road, 
London, K. 1. 


YUESL House for those seeking rest and home com- 
X iorts. Central heating, large garden, bracing air, 
10 mins, sea. Med. ree.—MR. & MRS. Eaainron, 
138 Canterbury Koad, Westbrook, Margate. 








NFORMATION Bureau, conducted by experienced 
I journalist. Various kinds of inquiries dealt with, 
Write contidentially to BM/HPH, Department 5, W.C.1. 





KADERS interested in international affairs, and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 

0 RELATIVES, 





temporary nursing care, are imformed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at harrow-on-the- Hill 
(neay Harrow School), Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate feces to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROSVENOK Hovsb NURSING HoMk, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Tel.: Byron 2499, 


“W7ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
Y RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G,. LiLuyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics, 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


2 OO( PATIENTS WEEKLY attend our two 
s*% 


dispensaries. Very many of them are poor 
ana needy slum children. Five Doetors and two Dis- 
pensers are cmployed constantly. Please send a generous 
contribution to Tub Rev, PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 
EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, bk. L. 











CINEMAS 
? H EK Ac A. DEM YX 
Oxford St. (opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th 
Leontine Sagan’s 
Psychological Study of Adolescence, 
“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 
Also the Himalayan Exp. Film, 
* EXCELSIOR.”’ 








Last Days-—* DIARY Ot A’) REVOLUTIONIST,’ 
7 i KE © AMEE ELD GE 
Cambridge Circus. Teimpie Bar 6056. 
PRESENT 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL 


FILMS. 


Prices, ls. 6d.— 8s. 6d. 500 seats at Is. 6d. 
Continuous performance 2—Ll, Sundays 6--11. 


SECRETARIAL 
COL 
ROEBEL EDUCATION 








AND TRAINING 
LEGES 
INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman: 
E. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


RAINING FOR 








SOCIAL WORK. 
St. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX 

Xesident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Courses 
aTanged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
oursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
larticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





















Tour this year! The 
Empire Ship, EMPRESS 
OF BRITAIN, leaves 
Southampton on Nov. 
Monaco Dec. 16) on 


23 


Mi. a glamorous 
itinerary planned to follow Springtime 


(from 


round the globe. Designed and built 


for cruising in every climate, the 42,500 
ton Empress of Britain is the biggest 
ship to encircle the globe. 70 per cent. 
private baths. 


of the staterooms have 
There are spacious Sun 
Decks, Games Decks, 
Tennis Court, Olympian 
Pool, &ec. 

Write for Special World Cruise 
Brochure to 

A. R. Powell, 
Cruise Dept. 









Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, 
S.W.1, 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- | 
ledge of the best Schoois and Tutors in this COUNTRY | 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to aid | 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and | 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough ideas of fees should be giv 
t.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 








GIRLS 











>Rae - ; “ c py 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
gee meeps Sehool, Exmouth, Devon.—Boardinzg 


and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.— HEAD-MistREss. 








S* MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOs., 
WO (English Church). Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 








+ ae ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, WORCESTER- 

SHIRE.—A boarding school for girls with special 
Preparatory House for 30 younger pupils. Recognized 
and inspected by Board of Education. Beautifully 
situated high on the slope of the hills in large grounds and 
playing fields. The aim of the School is to give a wide 
general education on modern lines with special attention 
to music, art and modern languages. For terms, 
scholarships and photographs apply to the SECRETARY. 








HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Beard of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff: Prepara- 

tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 

swimming, excellent health record; individual care.— 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 











CO-EDUCATION 


| ig ogee SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—-Apply HKEAD-MASTER. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
_) 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Kev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


ESWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
conditions, Maximum ine}. fee £82.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


EAUPRE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—A first- 
I class French Finishing School for girls. Prospectus 
and references from Miss Jupson, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells. 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ec. 

. INCOLN WILLIAMS, Publisher, invites ovivinal 
4 MSS. for general list, book length only. Known 

authors please note. Generous terms 
30 St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 





or unknown 
suitable work. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





YONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
S tions also considered for publication. Known aud 
unknown writers invited send MSS.-—-PETER DEREK, 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 














in agi - nance TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. \ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
____ | INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
LECTURES WANTED TO PURCHASE 
OF LONDON. BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 


** ERSITY 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


BARLOW LECTURES ON DANTE. 


SESSION 1932-33. 

Mr. CAMILLO PELLIZZI, D.Lit., Dr.J., will deliver 
TWELVE LECTURES on “ La Lirica dei Paradiso,”’ 
on Wednesdays, at 3 p.m., from November 2nd, 1932. 

These lectures are open to the public without fee or 
ticket. 

Particulars of other courses in Italian Language and 
Literature by Professor Edmund G. Gardner, Dr. 
Pellizzi, and Dr. Bassani can be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. C. O. G. DOUIRB, Secretary, 

University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 





feels ERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
J) (University of London). 
Particulars of over 80 Courses of Lectures 
periods or aspects of 
HISTORY; LITERATURE; 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE; 
PAINTING ; ARCHITECTURE ; NATURAL 
SCLENCE: PSYCHOLOGY 
and other subjects may be obtained free on application 
to the University Extension Registrar (Dept. J), 


on various 


ECONOMIC, 


SLLVER and SOVEREIGNS. — Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Shettield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 








BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 
“4 End Star. Full of tascinating articles and pictures 
of East End life. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 

















UNFURNISHED FLAT 


NREE “ILLUSTRATED INDEX” TO LONDON’S 
k 1OST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in ali 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, &e., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 














University of London, S.W.7. 
The lectures will be delivered in various parts of 
London and the suburbs, afternoon and evening 


£35 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No, 1 Mansions 
Bureau, 116 Park Street, London, W.1. ('Phone: 
| Mayfair 0321, 5 lines.) 
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—a 
TO LET. OCT 7 9 9 FOR SALE 
O LET. RENT £150 PER ANNUM. . a ARM For Sale, N. Wales. Suit gentleman farmer. Pay 


24 miles from the Centre of Teleester, in beautiful 
surroundings, extensive views yet absolately secluded. 
COUNTY RESIDENCE 
with every modern convenience, all* main services ; 
particularly suitable for PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
NURSING HOME or OTHER UNSTITUTION, 

Lounge, 5 Keeeption, 13 Bed and Dressing Kooms, 
2 Bathrooms, Six-roomed Cottage, and Entrance Lodge, 
excellent. Garage Block, Kitchen and Fruit Gardens, 
Orchard, and Vlaying Fields if required, extending up 
to-45 acres or any less area as desired. 

Immediate Possession, Full particulars with plans 
and photographs from the Sole Agents 
WARNER, SHEPPARD & WADE & "PL. KIRBY, 

16 Halford Street, 
LEICESTER. 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


Chicke u & Ducks 6s. pr., 


\ i¢ HAELMAS Gees se 6s, Ca. 
A tr’d., p. pd.—Harrts, Roc k Ho., Rossi arbery, Cork. 











MISCELLANEOUS 

RE ~REVE L ATION TO LOVERS of reat Turkish 
A Tobacco. “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to — veturers, J. 4. FREEMAN aN Co., Lrp., 90 
Piccadilly, * SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest anita ition ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaceos ; every pipefwl an indeseribable pleasure ; 
12s, 6d. per 3-Ib. tin, ‘post extra, 














ONEGAL Handwoven Twee ~d, “Handknit Stockings, 
1) &e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 


quest. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell, or ‘professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Speetator Offices, Of diower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tresday of each 
week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 
AVE YOUR 


t Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artisticand original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





OWN BOOKPLATE,—Your own 








EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
Rivee-s James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Siornowey, Scotland, 
\ TINTER UNDERWEAR, LOWER THAN 

RETAIL PRICES.—Direct by. post 
Makers. Saves you shillings in the £. Pure 
Mixtures. Any style, any size; for woman. child and 
man, Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. 
CUARANTEED against shrinkage. Complete satistac- 
tion, or money back.—Write for Illis’d Catalogue and 
FREE PATTERNS of lovely “B-P’’ Underwear, 
britain’s finest value. Send postcard to BIRKETT «& 
PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 





ANY 
from the 
Wool, or 





the most delightful 
CRUISE 


of the YEAR ; 














QUEEN OF DE- LUXE LINERS 


WA Ie)s 
cus: RUAN 


CUISINE 

& SERVICE 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
OCTOBER 7-29 FROM 42 GNS. 


From Southampton and visiting CORUNA for Santiago, 
CASABLANCA, TANGIER, PALMA DE MAJORCA, 
NAPLES for Vesuvius and Pompeii, PALER Mo. 
ALGIERS, MALAGA, CEUTA for Tetuan, LISBO 


ALSO 45-DAYS DELIGHTFUL 
SUNSHINE CRUISE TO THE 
WEST INDIES 


From Southampton. Jan. 25 
For details and illustrated Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2266), 
St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020), 
10 Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 











Liverpool: 


CVS-172 





ticulars from W. ILLIAMS, 22 High Street, Caernaryon, 








oo 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsEs 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors 


i 
comforts with baths and other advys antagea 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift, : 








a 
Bri. -ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—Pipg. 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A, RAC, 


Large garage. Historical associations from -A,D, 1759, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, 
Illd, Guide from J, 'T. CULLEY, Manager, 


te RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE a 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms 
Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311, 


BRINE 
& ¢. water, 
A.A, RAG 





English chef. 








I IVE ECONOMICALLY.—STOKE COURT, lovely 
4 surroundings. Special inclusive terms, 4 Fatnees 
per week. Excellent chef. Home produce, Bridge, 
Dancing, Tennis, Squash. Golf Stoke Poges, Country 
house atmosphere.—STOKE COURT, Stoke Poges, Bucks, 
—————, 

TATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 


Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. 


Inclusive terms from 13s, 
. ° ry, “ free 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. 


Two Kesident Physicians, 





YOURSELVES in 


EFRESH English Country, 
Ask for een List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
TELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S RE i RESHME “bg HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


LT 
St, Guonan’s House, 





Poh, B.A. LID., 193 Reaeyr 
STREET, W. 1. 
NLEEP, Bath and Breakfast at HEMMING’S!}1 


b 6s. one night, 
baths, good food, 
water all rooms, 
Dinners optional. 


11s. two nights, Good beds, good hot 
Best value obtainable. Hot and cold 
British eggs, butter, poultry, meat, 
HEMMINGS, 34 Southwick St., W.g, 





EIGNMOUTH (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Court, billiards, ‘'urkish and electric baths in house, 
ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For Ulustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655 








“ ONOMISE ON YOUR HOTEL BIL L by 
WILLIAMS’'S PRIVATE HOTEL, 22 
oa Square, London, W.C. 1, Very euntend, 
fortable ; highly recommended, 
6a, Sd. Please ask for full tariff. 





staying at 
3 Torring- 
Quiet, com- 
Room and _ breakfast, 











HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
\ St. George’s Square, 5.W. 1. Room and Break- 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner 6s, 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


dane’ TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ircland from the Srecraror’s Recommended List. 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


readers will patronize them. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel eeanayee. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal). GLEN ROTHAY. 
near).—Sk ELWITH BRIDGE. 
BATH.—G RAN D. Pt ‘MP ROOM. 
Pl 
TROY AL NP oRK HOUSE, 
SPA, 
GRAND CENTRAL. 
-SEA.—GRANVIL 
j-ON-SEA.— BER ESFOR D. 
-~ROYAL NORFOL 


BELFAST. 
BEXHILL-ON 
BIRCHINGTC 
BOGNOR REGIS.- 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOU RNEMOl a 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAY EF) 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE It and SPA, 









“HYDRO. 


BRIGHTON.— KINGS, 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCEN 


BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). - ete CLOSE. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTE! 
BUNDORAN ((o. Donegal).—GR EAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—--VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.)—DRE ADNOt GHY. 

- CE. 


PALA 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 
BULLE. 
—~GARDEN HOI SE. 
UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—-KING’S ARMs, 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).-CRAWFORD., 
CROW BOROUGH.-- BEACON, 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PATI 


DORCHESTER.—KING’S AKMS., 


DORKING.— 
DROITWICH SPA. —WORCESTERS HIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES. — 
EDZELL (Angus). G LENESI 
—PANMI Pe Ti. 
ELIE (Vif MARINE, 


















ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). —~GATI RLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).- FORTINGALTL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT AR MS 
PRINCE pa 










GRASMERE. WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.-—CAIRN 


HASTINGS.— QU EEN’S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 

ILKLEY.-WELLS HOUSE. 

INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH Ny ASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—-STA 

VYRNWY (Montgomery: ape). — 


as 
CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK. (Hants). LOY AL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon): —-ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—-HYDE PARK. (Knightsbridge). 
—IVANHOER, ene rag | K.. WL. 1, 
—KENILWORTH, pate li oe 'W.C. 1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart ‘st, Ww. 
—PALACK, Bloomsbury, WiC. L 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—- BOW DON 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 
MONTROSE. (Vorfarshire). -BE NTS. 
NAIRN (Nairfishire).—G 


LAKE 
L ANARK~ 


HYDRO, 


uW 
, MARINE, 


R 
NEWQUAY. —-TLE .DL AND, 





d by 
24, 


and Publish 
September 


and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, 
London, W.C, 1--Saturday, 
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Tut 


1932 


OBAN.—ALEX ge 
GRE: La reel, 
STAT 
PAIGNTON. P TGNTON PALACE, 


EDCLIFFE, 
PAR ossiamh NT. AUSTELL 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales). 


BAY. 
—-GRAND, 


PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLTL PALACHT 


PRINCETOWN (near).—-TWO BRIDGE 8. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—lFONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).-—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—-GT, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 


NORTHERN, 


ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8. Devon).—DU pou 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WEL 
SHREWSBURY (Nr. ane ." KSTOND. DK. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMO 
SOUTHPORT.—P KING! i OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.-GLADSTON 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. Bit N WYVIS, 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH, 
—(nr.) HUNT LY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset). ~- TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—-IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 


» WESTON, 


TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—ROSETOR. 
-VIC ee AND ALBERT, 
TROON. MARIN 


TURNBERRY. nti RNBER RY, 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTE! 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE irYDRO. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL, 


WINSFORD (Somerset). —ROYAL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.),—EAGLE LODGE. 





Srrcrator, Ltp., at their Offices, No. 





99 Gower 
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